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PREFACE 

Industrial labour and its problems have been the subject of inte- 
rest, though varying in degree and extent, ever since India entered 
the industrial field over a century ago. Today this interest has shifted 
from prevention of exploitation of labour to providing a fair deal and 
opportunities for a fuller life to labour. The growing realisation of this 
approach to problems of labour in India, in the context of present day 
planned economic development of the country, is provided a sound 
base by the Surveys that reveal true conditions of labour. 

The last detailed Survey, on a country-wide basis, of the working 
and living conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the 
Labour Investigation Committee appointed by the Government of 
India in 1944. The years that followed witnessed far-reaching changes 
in the set up of the country, its basic policies and national objectives. 
As a result, the long-term strategy for economic and industrial ad- 
vance recognises the well-being of the working class as an essential 
factor in the overall stability and progress of the country. The adop- 
tion of this policy, in the changed circumstances of the country, has 
brought about a new awakening in the ranks of labour and afforded 
them much relief in various directions through legislation and other 
measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial 
labour and to appraise their present conditions, a scheme for a com- 
prehensive Survey of Labour Conditions was incorporated in the 
Second Five Year Plan and its execution was entrusted to the Labour 
Bureau. The Survey was conducted according to a phased programme 
in 46 industries.* This report presents data regarding Bicycle Facto- 
ries covered under the Scheme during 1961-62. 

The present Survey differs considerably from similar investigations 
in the past in matters of design, scope and presentation of data. It 
has also certain distinguishing features. For example, it furnishes data 
separately for large and small establishments in various industries, 
makes a limited study of labour cost in relation to the benefits and 
amenities that the workers now enjoy, seeks to fill the gap in the 
statistics of labour turnover and absenteeism in the factory industries 
and provides first-hand information on certain important aspects of 
labour-management relations. Attempt has also been made to collect 
and provides first-hand information on certain important aspects of 
way. In the presentation of the data the effort has been to reduce the 
information into quantitative terms so as to serve as a bench-mark 
for purpose of evaluation of changes at a future date. Recourse to 
general description has been resorted to only where the other type of 
treatment was not possible. 

In a Survey of this magnitude it was but natural that many prob- 
lems had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most of 
these fiowed from non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence 
or improper maintenance of records in many establishments. In many 
cases the field staff had almost to build up the required statistics from 
various sources. This naturally imposed a heavy demand on the 
managements and the Bureau is deeply indebted to them for their 
whole-hearted c o-operation. The co-operation and valuable assistance 

♦The naraos of 46 iiidnstriea aro ejivon in the Preface (p. iii) affnrhod to the Report, on 
Survey of Labour oonditiona in Silk Factorio.s in Tnilia, 
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(iv) 

received from associations of employers and workers, Labour Com- 
missioners as well as Chief Inspectors of Factories and other officials 
of State Labour Departments is also gratefully acknowledged. 

The debt of gratitude that I owe to the Central Statistical Organi- 
sation and the Chief Adviser of Factories for evincing keen interest in 
the Survey and rendering technical advice on various matters is indeed 
great. I am also thankful to the Employment Division of the Planning 
Commission for examining the schedule and instructions and offering 
useful suggestions. I am equally grateful to the Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics, U.S.A., Social Surveys Division, Ministry of Labour and Social 
Service, U.K., Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
Canada and Labour Statistics and Research Division, Ministry of 
Labour, Japan, whose advice was sought on several technical matters. 

The primary responsibility for conducting this Survey and bring- 
ing out the reports on individual industries was ably borne by Shri 
B. N. Srivastava, Deputy Director, whose experience and application 
came into full play in this assignment. On various statistical problems 
arising out of the Survey, the requisite technical advice was provided 
by other officers at Headquarters. In the drafting of this report also 
he received valuable assistance from Shri Mahesh Chandra, Investiga- 
tor Grade I. Sarvashri S. P. Gupta, S. N. Anathwal and Kanwar Singh, 
Computers assisted in computation of data. The field investigations 
were carried out by S/Shri A. Chatter jee, R. K. Kapoor, S. M. Shinh, 
K. C. Aggarwal, A. K. Mitra, P. Venkatraman, Harjinder Singh and 
A. S. Parmar under the supervision of S/Shri H. G. Gupta, K. Lakshmi- 
narayanan, Harbans Singh and Kirpal Singh. To them all my thanks 
are due. 

The views expressed in this report are not those of the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment, Government of India. 


Labour Bureau, Simla, 

Dated the 7th Septeniber, 1964. 


K. C. SEAL 

Director. 



Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1. Origin and Growth of the Industry — 

Though bicycles are the most popular mode of transport in India 
and have been in use since 1890, the country, till recently, has been 
almost entirely dependent on imports to meet its requirements. The 
beginning of the Bicycle Industry in India can be traced to the period 
of the First World War when, on account of war conditions and diffi- 
culties of imports, some Indian manufacturers started producing cer- 
tain bicycle components mainly for replacement purposes. However, 
the real foundation of the industry was laid in 1938 when the Indian 
Cycle Manufacturing Company Ltd., went into production at Calcutta 
for the manufacture of cycle parts. In the following year two more 
factories, one at Patna and the other at Bombay, went into production. 
The outbreak of the Second World War was a mixed blessing for 
the industry. On the one hand it shielded the nascent industry from 
foreign competition and on the other created problems as the industry 
still depended upon imports for many of the components. 

The cessation of hostilities exposed the industry to the full blast 
of foreign competition and in fact created a condition of crisis. The 
Government of India, therefore, referred the matter to the Tariff Com- 
mission in 1946. The Commission recommended grant of protection 
and suggested levying of an import duty. The Government of India 
accepted the recommendations and in 1946 imposed a duty on import 
of bicycles as well as its components. This protective duty was review- 
ed from time to time and continued till 31st December, 1963. 

The protective measures no doubt shielded the industry from 
foreign manufacturers but the main factor which promoted the growth 
and development was the policy adopted by the Government during 
the various Plan periods. It not only followed a vigorous policy for en- 
suring the manufacture of all the components of bicycles in the country 
itself, but gave encouragement to established factories to widen their 
range of production. New licenses were issued to only those companies 
which undertook to manufacture nearly all the parts and accessories 
of bicycles. This led to rapid expansion of the industry. According to 
the list of factories registered under the Factories Act, 1948 there were 
only 9 factories with an average daily employment of 1,867 in 1951. 
By 1956 the number of factories increased to 19 and employment to 
5,642. The tempo of growth was maintained during the Second Plan 
period and by 1961 the number of factories rose to 88 providing employ- 
ment to 10,920. The production of bicycles recorded a phenomenal in- 
crease. Compared to 0.12 million complete bicycles produced in the 
beginning of the First Five Year Plan the country produced 1.05 mil- 
lion bicycles by the end of the Second Five Year Plan period. Accord- 
ing to the Engineering Association of India, the capital invest^ in the 
industry during 1958 was Rs. 100.9 millions, 

I 
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The following Statement shows the distribution of bicycle facto- 
ries in various States during 1961 : — 

Statement 1.1 

State-wise Distribution of Bicycle Factories and Number of Workers 

Employed Therein During 1961. 


State 


Number Average 

of daily 

factories employ- 

ment 


(») (ii) (tit) 


1. Assam . . 





2 

94 






(2-3) 

(0*9) 

2. Bihar . , 

, , 


, • , , 

, , 

3 

507 






r(3-4) 

(4-6) 

3. Delhi 



. . . • 

, , 

10 

734 






(11-4) 

{6-7) 

4. Gujarat 



. . 

. . 

o 

18 






(2-3) 

(0-2) 

5. ICerala . . 




, . 

3 

86 






(3-4) 

(0-8) 

6. Madras 



. . 

, , 

2 

1,779 






(2-3) 

(16-3) 

7. Madbya Pradesh 



. • . • 

. . 

9 

323 






(10-2) 

(2-9) 

8. Maharashtra 



, . • • 

, , 

5 

1,664 






(6-7) 

(15*2) 

9. Punjab 



. • , , 

. . 

8 

2,141 






(9-1) 

(19-6) 

10. Rajasthan 




. . 

6 

107 






(6-8) 

(10) 

11. Uttar Pradesh . . 



. • , • 

, . 

20 

552 






(22-7) 

(5-1) 

12, West Bengal 

. • 

. . 


. • 

18 

2,915 






(20-4) 

(26-7) 




Total 


88 

10,920 


(1000) (100-0) 


— ^Tho figures shown in brackets are percentages. 
Source — ^Factories Act Returns for the year, 1961, 


It is evident from the above Statement that the industry is scatter- 
ed almost throughout the country and is shared by all the States or 
Territories except Mysore, Orissa, Jammu & Kashmir, Tripura and 
Manipur. From the point of view of number of factories the leading 
position is that of Uttar Pradesh, followed by West Bengal, Delhi, 
Madhya Pradesh and Punjab. However, judged from the number of 
workers employed West Bengal occupies the top position accounting 
for over 26 per cent, of the total number of workers employed in the 
industry in the country. Next in the row are Puniab and Madras. 
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1.2. Genesis of the Survey — 

The first comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various 
industries in India on a country-wide basis was conducted by the Royal 
Commission on Labour during 1929 — 31. Its report and findings formed 
the basis of various ameliorative measures. After a lapse of over a 
decade i.e., in 1944, the Government of India appointed another com- 
mittee, viz., the Labour Investigation Committee, to enquire into the 
conditions of labour in all important industries. The Committee con- 
ducted detailed investigations in 38 industries, during 1944-45 and 
besides a main report on Lalbour Conditions in general, published in- 
dividual reports in resf>ect of various industries. The Bicycle Industry 
was not surveyed as a separate industry by the Committee presum- 
ably because this industry was not an important one at that time. 
These reports provided valuable material for the formulation of labour 
policy. The years that followed witnessed many changes of far reach- 
ing significance. For instance, many legislative measures were adopted 
to improve working and living conditions and several schemes were 
introduced for promoting welfare and social security of workers. The 
setting up of the adjudication machinery also led to improvement in 
conditions of work and wages in various industries. Above all attain- 
ment of Independence by the country gave a new status to the working 
classes. In view of these developments the Government as well as the 
Planning Commission considered it necessary that a fresh comprehen- 
sive survey of labour conditions in various industries should be con- 
ducted so that it may be possible to assess the effects of the various 
measures and obtain a precise picture of the existing conditions and 
problems of labour for purposes of deciding the future course of action. 
Accordingly, a scheme for the conduct of a Survey of Labour Condi- 
tions was included in the Second Five Year Plan and the Labour 
Bureau was entrusted with the execution of the Scheme. 

1.3. Scope and Design — 

A note* appended to the report gives details relating to the 
sample design and method of estimation adopted. In view of absence 
of a complete list of all bicycle factories in the country, the scope 
of the Survey was restricted to establishments registered under the 
Factories Act, 1948. The 1959 list of registered factories, which was 
used as a frame, indicated concentration of bicycle factories in West 
Bengal as well as Delhi and Punjab. It was therefore decided to treat 
them as separate regional strata and to club the rest of the factories 
in the Residual stratum. However, as it was apprehended that 
stratum-wise estimates may not be very reliable discussions have been 
mainly restricted to estimates on an all-India basis. However, a men- 
tion has been made of any special features noticed in the course of 
the Survey in any of the strata. 

Earlier investigation into conditions of labour in various indus- 
tries had indicated existence of wide variations in conditions of work, 
standard of welfare or amenities, etc., in the establishments of different 
size groups. It was, therefore considered desirable to collect data 
separately for establishments of different sizes. In the light of the 

* Appendix 
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resources available and from the point of view of practicability it was 
decided that for the purpose of the Survey bicycle factories may be 
divided into two size groups; large and small. The s^atification point 
used for the Wage Census conducted by the Labour Bureau in 1958-59 
was utilised. The point used for the Wage Census was arrived at on 
the basis of a study of optimum allocation and was very near the 
average employment size of establishments. The average size varied 
from stratum to stratum but it was found to be quite near 160 in all 
the strata. Hence for all-India analysis, factories employing up to 160 
were treated as small units and the rest as large. It was felt that a 
sample of 25 per cent, in the case of large and 12.5 per cent, in the 
case of small factories would yield reliable results. However, the 
experience of earlier surveys was that in view of time-lag between the 
period to which the frame related and the period when the Survey 
was conducted, quite a large number of factories were found to be 
closed or to have changed their line of production when they were 
visited, thus leading to a shrinkage of the sample size. To guard 
against this contingency, the sample size was suitably enlarged on the 
basis of earlier experience and studies of closures from frames relat- 
ing to certain successive years. The following Statement shows the 
number of factories along with the number of workers employed there- 
in (a) in the frame, (b) in the sample, and (c) actually covered. 


Statement 1.2 

Number of Bicycle Factories and Persons Employed Therein in the 
Frame and As covered by the Survey. 


In tho frame (1959) 


In the sample seloctwl In tho sample 

nltimately covf'reci 
as per 1959 frame 


Stratum 

Number Number of Number Number Number Number 
of workers of of of of ?! 

factories employed factories workeia factorit >3 workers 

employed 


(0 

(it) 

(m) 

1. West Bengal 

13 

2,32.'> 

2. Delhi and Punjab 

19 

3,109 

3* B^sidual • ■ ■ • 

21 

3.628 

4. All India 

53 

8,062 


(tv) 

(«) 

{vi) 

(vtt) 

2 

(16*4) 

1,602 

(68-9) 

2 

(15 4) 

1,8021 

(68*9) 

4 

(21 1) 

1,639 

(6.5-7) 

4 

(21 1) 

1,639 

(.56-7) 

5 

(23*8) ” 

632 

(16-1) 

5 

(23-8) 

632 

(16-1) 

11 

(20*8) 

3,773 

(42-1) 

11 

(20-8) 

3,773 

(42-1) 


It would be evident from the figures quoted above that ultimately 
the Survey covered 20.8 per cent, of bicycle factories and 42.1 per cent. 
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of the workers employed therein. Since only those factories came in 
the sample as featured in the frame and as it was not possible to take 
into account those new factories which came into being during the 
period the Survey was in progress, the information given in this report 
should be treated to relate to conditions in the factories which were 
in existence during the period to which the frame related (i.e., 1959) 
and which continued to exist at the time of the Survey. 

The data for the Survey was collected by a specially trained field 
staff of the Bureau by personal visits to the sampled establishments. 
With a view to testing the schedule* and instructions prepared for the 
Survey as also for imparting training to the field staff, a pilot enquiry 
was conducted in September and October, 1959. On the basis of the 
experience gained, the schedule and instructions were suitably revis- 
ed. The main field enquiry was launched in July, 1961 and the Survey 
was completed in August, 1962. Hence the information collected, 
except where mentioned otherwise, should be treated to relate to this 
period. 


*Tho schedule used for the Survey hag lieon given as Appendix 11 in tho Report on 
Survey of Labour nditions in Silk Factories in India, 



Chapter II 
EMPLOYMENT 

2.1. Composition of the Working Force — 

In the course of the Survey data were collected on several aspects 
of the composition of the working force in the bicycle manufacturing 
industry. These related to distribution of workers according to (a) 
broad occupational groups, (b) men, women, and children, (c) time or 
piece-rate method of payment, (d) employment status and length of 
service. The findings are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

2.2. Distribution by Broad Occupational Groups — 

With a view to ensuring comparability of statistics collected from 
different sampled establishments, data pertaining to composition 
of the working force were collected for a fixed date, i.e., 30th Jime, 
1961. The results of the Survey show that on this date the estimated 
total number of workers employed in the industry, as a whole, was 
12,727. The following Statement shows the distribution of those 
workers by broad occupational groups viz., (a) Professional, Technical 
and Related Personnel, (b) Administrative, Executive and Managerial 
Personnel, (c) Clerical and Related Personnel (including supervi.sory), 
(d) Production and Related Workers (including supervisory), and (e) 
Watch and Ward and Other Services. The definitions used for the 
Survey for above categories of workers were the same as contained in 
the I.L.O. “International Standard Classification of Occupations”. 

Statement 2.1 

Estimated Distribution of Workers by Broad Occupational Groups on 

30th June, 1961. 


Estimated ’number' of employees 


»tal Profes- Adminis- Clerical Production Watch 
Size sional, trativo, and and and 

Technical Executive Related Related Ward and 

and and Personnel Workers Other 

Related Managerial (including (Including Services 





Personnel 

Personnel 

supervi- 

sory) 

supervi- 

sory) 


(*•) 


(it) 

(in) 

(*■*>) 

(o) 

(t)i) 

{vii) 

(a) Large Factories 

•• 

10,328 

336 

(3-3) 

51 

(0-5) 

810 

(7-8) 

8,621 

(83-5) 

.510 

(4-9) 

(6) Small Factories 

- 

3,399 

8.5 

{3-6) 

21 

(0-9) 

164 

(6-8) 

2,033 

(84-7) 

96 

{4-0) 

All Factories 

•• 

12,727 

':2i 

(8-3) 

72 

(0-6) 

974 

(7-6) 

10,654 

(83-7) 

606 

(4-8) 


Note — (i) Figures in brackets are percentages to the total in col. (w). 

(ii) Data relate to both ‘covered’ and ‘not covered’ workers under the Factories Act, 

6 
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The above statistics show that the working force in the Bicycle 
Industry comprised predominantly of ‘Production and Related 
Workers’, constituting nearly 84 per cent, of the total. Clerical and 
Related Personnel formed the next important group and accounted 
for 7.6 per cent, of the total followed by ‘Watch and Ward and Other 
Services’ (4.8 per cent.), Professional, Technical and Related Personnel 
(3.3 per cent.), and Administrative, Executive and Managerial Person- 
nel (0.6 per cent.). 

The figure 12,727 mentioned above includes persons deemed to be 
workere and hence covered under the Factories Act, 1948, and also 
those who were hot considered to be workers for purposes of the Act. 
Data collected during the Survey indicate that the proportion of 
workers who were not covered under the Factories Act, 1948, was in- 
significant, i.e., only 0.8 per cent, of the estimated working force in the 
industry in the entire country. All those uncovered employees belong- 
ed to groups other than “Production and Related Workers” and most 
of them were employed in small factories^ 

2.3. Employment of Women and Children — 

The Statement given below shows the relative employment 
strength of men, women and children in the industry. 

Statement 2.2 

Estimated Proportion of Men, Women and Children in Working Force 

on 30th June, 1961. 


Estimatod number of workers employed 



Size 

r“ " ■ 

Men 

Women 

-A. 

Children 

’ 1 

Total 


(<) 

(«•) 

{Hi) 

{iv) 

(«) 

(a) 

Large Factories 

10,318 

(99-9) 

10 

(01) 

— 

10,328 

(b) 

Small Factories 

2,388 

(99-5) 

11 

(0-5) 

— 

2,399 


All Factories 

12,706 

(99*8) 

21 

(0-2) 

— 

12,727 


Note — ( i) Figures shown in brackets are percentages to Col. (w). 

(Li) Data relate to both 'covered* and ‘not covered* workers under the Factories Act. 

It would be noticed from the above Statement that the working 
force in the industry consisted predominantly of men. Women consti- 
tuted a negligible proportion of the total working force and child 
labour was entirely absent. Nearly 48 per cent, of women employed in 
the industry came in the group “Watch and Ward and Other Services” 
and were found to be engaged as conservancy staff. Those employed 
as production workers were generally found to be doing packing work. 
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2.4. Time and Piece-rated Workers — 

The following Statement gives the proportion of time and piece- 
rated production workers employed directly. 

Statement 2.3 

Estimated Proportion of Time and Piece-rated Production Workers 

In Bicycle Industry — June, 1961. 



Sizo 

Time- 

rated 

Pioco- 

rated 

Unpaid 

workers 

(Appren- 

tices) 


(i) 

(u) 

(»»*) 

(if) 

(a) 

Large Factories 

79*5 

20-5 

— 

(b) 

Small Factories 

98-8 

0-9 

0-3 


All Factories 

83 2 

16-7 

01 


Both the systems of payment were found 

to be 

in vogue 

but the 


predominant system was payment by time w'hich accounted for over 
83 per cent, of workers. Piece-rated employees were found to be em- 
ployed mostly in large factories covered in Delhi and Punjab as well 
as in the Residual Group. In West Bengal the universal practice was 
payment by time. One of the small factories covered in the Residual 
Group was found to be employing unpaid apprentices. 

2.5. Contract Labour — 

No contract labour was found to be employed in any of the bicy- 
cle factories covered. 

2.6. Employment Status — 

In the course of the Survey information was also collected regard- 
ing employment status of production workers employed directly by 
the managements and covered under the Factories Act and the statis- 
tics are presented in the following Statement. For purposes of classifi- 
cation of workers into permanent, temporary, probationers, hadli, 
casual, etc., generally the definitions as contained in the Standing 
Orders framed under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, 1946 or some of the State Acts were relied upon. However, 
since these Acts apply to only those establishments which em- 
ploy more than a certain number of workers many of the bicycle fac- 
.tories had not framed such Standing Orders. In their case reliance had 
to be placed on the version of the managements. 


Statement 2.4 

Estimated Distribution of Production Workers Employed Directly by 
Employment Status — June, 1961. 


Size 

Estimated 

number 

of 

production 

workers 


Percentage distribution of workers 


f 

Permanent 

Proba- 

tioners 

Temporary 

Bctdli 

Casual Apprentices 

(i) 

(w) 

(iix) 

(tf) 

(f) 

{Vi) 

(«*<) 

(vm) 

(a) Largo Factories 8.621 

870 

1-6 

1*0 

- 

0-4 

11 

(6) Small Factories 2,033 

61-2 

5-9 

10-5 

— 

20-2 

2-2 

All Factories 10,654 

82- 1 

2-4 

2-8 

_ 

11-4 

1-8 



In the country as a whole 82 per cent, of the workers were estimat- 
ed to be permanent, 2.8 per cent, temporary, 11.4 per cent, casual, 1.3 
per cent, apprentices and the rest 2.4 per cent, were probationers. 
There was no system at all of engaging badli workers. The proportion 
of workers enjoying permanent status was higher in large factories as 
compared to small ones. 

2.7. Length of Service — 

In the course of the present Survey statistics relating to the length 
of service of production and related workers (including supervisory 
personnel) employed directly by the managements and covered under 
the Factories Act were collected and the details obtained are given in 
the following Statement. Wherever managements maintained any 
records showing the date of appointment of their employees (e.g., 
service cards, leave records, etc.), the information was collected from 
such records, but in their absence the version of the managements was 
taken. 


Statement 2.5 

Estimated Distribution of Production Workers Employed Directly Ac- 
cording to Length of Service — June, 1961. 


Size 



Estimalod 

Porcontag 

o of workers with a 

A 

service of 

production 

workers 

employed 

diroctlyl 

less than 1 or more 
one but less 

year than 5 

years 

5 or more 
but less 
than 10 
years 

1 

10 years 
and over 

(i) 



(it) 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(Vi) 

(a) Large Factories 

. . 

. . 

8,631 

23 3 

47-8 

27*9 

10 

(6) Small Factories 

*• 

•• 

2,027 

45-7 

62- 1 

2*2 

•• 

All Factories 

•• 

-• 

10,648 

27*6 

48*6 

23*0 

0*8 


fExoludos unpaid^Workers. 


The above figures show that bulk of the workers in the industry 
had a service of less than five years. One obvious reason for such a 
situation seems to be that most of the bicycle factories are of recent 
origin. As between establishments in the two size groups, the propor- 
tion of workers with shorter length of service was much higher in 
small factories. No clear explanation was available for this situation 
but it was alleged by the managements of small factories that 
workers left the jobs as soon as they could secure even slightly better 
terms elsewhere. 
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2.8. Absenteeism — 

The data collected in the course of the Survey on absenteeisin re- 
late only to production workers employed directly excluding badli and 
casual employees. The following Statement presents the absenteeism 
rate in the industry during the period July, 1960 to June, 1961. 

Statement 2.6 

Estimated Absenteeism Rate in Bicycle Industry During July, 1960 to 

June, 1961. 


Size 

Month U\rgo Small All 

lactorif'S l^\ulories Factories 


(i) {n) {Hi) (iv) 


mo 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

ml 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 


Averago^l960-01 .. .. •• •• •• 10-9 10-2 i0-7 


11-0 

11*9 

11*2 

8G 

110 

90 

8-8 

8-4 

8*7 

110 

90 

10*7 

0-4 

8'5 

9-2 

10-4 

9-2 

10-2 


10*1 

6*9 

9-6 

9-4 

7*8 

9*1 

12-2 

10-9 

11-9 

12-9 

101 

12-3 

13-7 

135 

13*7 

12-9 

14- 1 

18- 1 


In the country, as a whole, the absenteeism rate ranged from 8.7 
per cent, to 13.7 per cent.; the lowest being in the month of September, 
1960, and the highest in May, 1961. The average for the period July, 
1960’to June, 1961 was 10.7 per cent. Among the factories covered in 
various centres it was found that the absenteeism rate was the lowest 
in West Bengal and highest in the Residual Group. The Survey results 
further show that with the exception of West Bengal, elsewhere the 
absenteeism rate was generally higher in large factories as compared 
to small establishments. 

Since managements generally did not keep any records of causes 
of absenteeism, it was not possible to collect any statistical data on ab- 
senteeism by causes. However, from such general information as could 
be collected, it appears that the absences in the months of July, Octo- 
ber and December were mainly due to religious or social causes and 
festivals. Absences in the month of March were mostly attributed to 
harvesting season, sickness and Holi festival. 
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2.9. Labour Turnover — 

Data relating to labour turnover was collected for the same period 
and for the same group of workers (excluding unpaid apprentices and 
casual employees) for which statistics relating to absenteeism were col- 
lected. The following Statement contains the details. * 

Statement 2.7 

Estimated Accession Rate in Bicycle Industry During July, 1960 to 

June, 1961. 


Month 


xVcccftsion ralo in-j* 

^ ^ 
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Factories Factt>rics Factories 


('■) 
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, , 

. * . . • . 
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. . 

. . 

. . . • 
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• \ 

. . 
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• • * • • • 

14 

4 3 

19 
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, , 


« • • • • • 
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4 3 

3*2 

l>t‘C(imber 

. . 

. . 

• • • • • • 

3*4 

4-4 

3*6 
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. , 

• • • • • • 

2-9 

4-7 

3*3 
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, , 

. . . • • • 

1*3 

21 

1*4. 
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, , 

• • • • • • 

3 0 

12-7 

4*6 
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, . 


, . • • • • 

1-8 

41 

2 3 

]\rav 

, . 

, , 

* . « . « • 

2-3 

4-4 

2*7 

Juno 

•• 

•• 

.. 

1-9 

10-7 

3*4 

Average lOCO-Ol 

•• 

•• 

. . 
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5-5 

3 1 




STATr:MENT 2.8 




Estimated Separation Rate 

in Bicycle Industry During July, 1960 to 




June, 1961. 
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. . . . 

21 
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6-2 
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. . 
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• • • • • • 

16 
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2 2 
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. . • ■ 
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4 5 

5-5 

4*7 

A[>ril 



• • • • • . 

13 

5 3 

2 0 
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• . • • • • 
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10 8 
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.. 

12 

4-5 
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•• 

•• 

. . 

2 2 

5*8 
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tin percentagcB. 
li/Sl)0DufLi5-^3 
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The accession as v'^ell as separation rates in the industry in the 
country, as a whole, were not very high, being of the order of nearly 
3 per cent. As between different months the rate ranged from 1.4 to 5.1 
per cent, in the case of accessions and from 1.8 to 4.7 per cent, in the 
case of separations. In general, the 'accession and separation rates 
were compaz-atively higher in small establishments. 

In the coui'se of the Survey an attempt was also made to collect 
statistics relating to separations Py causes, ilowever, it was found that, 
with a very few exceptions, no records were being maintained by 
managements on this subject and therefore generally reliance had to 
be placed on the information given by the managements- The.informa- 
tion so obtained is given in the following Statement. 

Statemiont 2.9 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Separatiems by Causes in Bicycle 
Industry — Jiilij, 19C0 lo June, 19dl. 

S(‘p;i.ra.t if>ns by causes 


JSize 





TMs^chargo 

or 

clTHioissals 

Quits ** 

Lt'tiroii'piit 

or 

Ollu'lTi 

(*■) 



(ii) 

(fii) 

(ir) 

(P) 

{a) Largo Fa o tori on 

. . 


79 7 

LO* 1 

01 

0*1 

{b) Small Faotoriofi 

. • 

. * 

61 

93 1 

0*8 

— 

All Factories 

. . 

. . 

540 

45*6 

0 3 

01 


It would be evident from the above Statement that dismissals and 
discharges -were the predominant causes of separation (54'/<') in the 
industry. But in the case of small units nearly 93 per cent, of the 
sepai'ations were attributed to ‘quits’. 

2.10. System of Recruitment — 

The most popular method of engaging workers in the industry 
was found to be recruitment at the factory gate. Of the total number of 
v^o)'keI^s employed in the industry at the time of the Survey nearly 
38.6 per cent, were found to have been recruited through this method, 
'ihe percentage of workers recruited through other methods was as 
follows: — recruitment through departmental heads — 24.2, labour 
ofTice — 21.8, recruiters — 8.1, advertisement — 1.5’ employment ex- 
changes — 5.6, and interview boards — 0.2. 

Employment exchanges were being used bv the factories covered 
in West Bengal for recruiting production workers and in Delhi and 
Punjab for engaging skilled and semi-skilled workers. Interview 
boards were being apnointed in only a few factories for fillimr ad- 
ministrative or executive posts. In the factories covered in West Ben- 
gal, nearly 71 per cent, of the workers were found to have been 
engaged through Labour odices and the rest directly by ^he manage- 
ments at the factory gate. On the other hand, in the factories covered 
in Delhi and Punjab nearly 69 per cent, of the workers were found 
to have been engaged through departmental heads and about 26 per 
cent, at the factory gate. 

are tf'i niif'fttifjn of fiiiploviiK'nt.M inil i;i1rcl by t nr>|>\»ycos bc'caiiKo of aopcptanre 
of jobs disjoatifcluctit'ii, miuriage, n.ateriiity, ill liealth, LUciiilliLuritcd alfccuce, etc.’! 
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2.11. Regulation of Employment of Casual Labour — 

As mentioned earlier no system of engaping badli workers was 
found to be in existence in any of the bicycle factories covered. How- 
ever, some of the factories had a system of employing casual workers. 
In these establishments there was no regular system of regulating em- 
ployment of casual lalbour. 

2.12. Training and Apprenticeship — 

Though the percentage of persons receiving training in the indus- 
try at the time of the Survey was very negligible it was found that a 
high proportion of bicycle factories (39.6%) were providing training 
facilities. In fact, with the exception of Delhi and Punjab in all other 
centres bicycle factories were found to be providing training facilities. 
Two factories, one large and one small, were surveyed in West Bengal 
and both of them were found to be providing training facilities. In 
the large factory trainees were selected from amongst Matriculates 
securing first class marks in Mathematics. The selected persons were 
appointed as apprentices for learning various important trades. The 
period of training was fixed at 5 years. During this period the ap- 
prentices were being paid a monthly stipend in the scale of Rs. 75 — 
5 — 95. Before the start of training the trainees had to enter into a 
written contract but the management did not assure a job after the 
completion of training. In the small factory there was no regular 
scheme but training was being imparted on an ad hoc basis in certain 
trades e.g., drillers and grinders. The opportunity was open to all and 
no specific qualifications were laid down. The period of training 
raneed. from 3 to 6 months and a consolidated sum of Rs. 60 pet- 
month was being paid to the trainees. Though no written contract 
existed between Ihc managements and trainees, yet an assurance for 
job was given to the trainees. 

Tn a large factory belonging to the Residual Group, training was 
being given in electroplating and tool-making. For the latter training, 
persons having diploma or having passed Inter Science or B. Sc. were 
selected but for training in electroplating no educational qualification 
was pre.scribed. However, persons having some experience in bicycle 
factories were deferred. The peiiod of training ranged from 3 to 5 
years. During the training period tool-making apprentices were being 
put in the scale of Rs. 75 — 30 — 165 — 35 — 2C0. Those receiving training 
in electroplating were being paid Rs. 45 to Rs. 60 per month. They 
were also given an annual increment of Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 depending 
upon their merit and per.formance. The trainees had to enter into a 
written contract before the start of training and the management 
guaranteed employment to them after their successful completion of 
the training course. Besides practical training, arrangements al.so 
existed for theoretical training. Ad hoc arrangements for training in 
the job of fitters was found to be existing in one small factory in tJ.P. 
(Residual Group). The management stated that they preferred per- 
sons recommended by Government for training. The period of train- 
ing was six months. In the first month no payment was made but in 
subsequent months trainees were paid Rs. 10 per month. The 
trainees had to enter into a v/ritten contract but were not assured of 
a job after they completed the ccui:se. 



OiA.rcf'iu III 

WAGES AND EAuNINGS 
3.1, Wage Revisions and Minimuin Rates of Wages — 

Theie has been no standardisation of wages in the Bicycle Indus- 
try on a country-wide basis. The wage structure in the industry at 
the time of the Survey was found to bo generally based on separate 
or collective bargaining between workers and employer of individual 
establishment. Consequently, it W'as found that the rates of wages 
varied not only from one centre of the industry to another but at 
times even in different units of the same centre. In the course of the 
Survey in format ion w'as coilected in respect of number of wage revi- 
sions since 195() alfecting majority of workers in the covered estab- 
lisl'iinents and the results are given in tlie following Statement: 

Stathment 3.1 

Percentage of Factories Where There Were Wage Revisions since 1956. 


»Si'4U JSTimilx'r Kstinuitod 

n[ pClVnilt- 

fiirciDrii s* t)f 

Drills 

v\'(‘ro Wiitjo 

revisions 


(0 


(//) (///) 


(a) I lories .. .. .. .. 0 44*4 

(h) ♦SniJi]) lotcloricB .. .. 44 11 4 

All l\.c!0:ids .. .. .. .. .. .. 17*0 


'I'liis nui'Hicr rloos jjol t;dly wifli tlio immf>rr of Hictoritvs i^ivr.ii iit 1*1. 

diir'MiMO'o i . 4ui‘ f () th(‘ lUcllUiit only tdctoiit's w'Uinli coni iniunl t.i usKist till lUo time oft. ho 

Snrvcv w<‘rc covered. 

The above ligures show that w'.age revisions v/ere effected only in 
a very few factories in the counti’y and the overal' percentage of sm h 
factories was about 17. In all these laclorics wage revisions took pLace 
only once since 19.56. Analysis ol revisions accord'ng to the method 
used for elTecting them .show that ncai’ly 53 per cent. f)f the revisions 
Vv'ere duo to voluntary decisiens of Ihe managememts. 73 5 nor cenS 
were the result of agreements and he rest were attributable to 
executive! ordeu’s of the Government. Thc! Govf'inmenl of Punjab 
brought Bicycle Industry within the purview of the Minimum Wages 
Act and fixed minimum all-inclusive rates of wages for certain broad 
Categories of wmrkers with effect from 1st April, 1958. The rates fixed 
per month were Rs. 60 for unskilled workers .and Rs. 80 for semi- 
skilled workers Grade I, Rs. 68 for semi-skilled Grade II, and Rs. 35 
for learners. In regard to apprentices the orders issued by the Govern- 
ment laid down that those persons who held a certificate or diploma 
shoi’M be naid Rs 2.?5 per dav or Rs. 58.50 per month after six 
months’ training. At the time of the Survey, the daily pay of the 
lowesl-iaaid worker w'as found to vary con.siderably depending upon 



the area where the factories were located. For instance, it ranged 
Pr\ 1 ill [ho of a faetory covered in Hesidual Grour) to Its. J.Su 
in a factory in West Bengal. The lowest paid w^orkers were general- 
ly raazdoors wdio received consolidated wage’s. 

3.2. Pair Periods — 

The following Statement shows the estimated percentage distri- 
bution of wairkers according to the periods after w^hich their wagG.s 
were being settled in the industry. 

Statkment 3.2 

Estimated Distribution of Workers According to Pay Periods. 
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. , 

82-2 
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1-3 


It would be evident from the above figures that the pi’odominant 
pay oe^'iod in the industry was month. In fact all tlie Factories survey- 
ed in West Bengal, Delhi and Punjab had only month as their pay 
period. The system of weekly or daily payment was found to be exist- 
ing in States other than mentioned at eve (i.o., the Residual Group). 
In the h'esidual Crouo of factories, about 4 per rent, of the \vork(n’\s 
were being paid daily wages and of the rest, half wore being paid 
monthly and another half weekly wages. * 

3.3. Earnings — 

in the course of the Siirvev, data wero collected in respect of 
earnings of broad groups of workers i.e., (i) all workers (i.o., those 
covered uudor the Factories Act), (ii) all produclion workers’ (s('pa- 
rately for men, women and children), (iii) low’cst paid workers (em- 
ployed directly as well as through contractors, (iv) clerical emplovces, 
and (v) watch and ward and other related workers. The information 
so collected is presented in the following Statement. In order to en- 
sure the comparability of the data, information lelating io (\arnings 
was collected for one pay period immediately preceding 3()th June 
1951. 

Statement 3.3 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Workers in the Bicycle Industry 

During June, 1961. 

(Ill 
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♦ x\ll persons covered under the Factories Act. 
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The estimated average daily earnings of a worker in bicycle fac- 
tories in the country work out to Rs. 5.18 in June, 1961. Considerable 
disparity existed between the earnings of workers employed in diffe- 
rent areas as also of those employed in large and small factories in 
the same area. The disparity was greatest in West Bengal, Punjab and 
Delhi, where the earnings of workers employed in large factories 
were much higher than that of those employed in small establish- 
ments. 

More or less similar was the position in regard to earnings of 
production workers. Women were found to bo employed only in a 
few factories covered in Delhi and Punjab. Wherever employed, they 
were generally engaged for conservancy work. Usually no distinction 
existed in the rates of men and women if employed for identical jobs. 
The main reason for differences in the earnings of men and women 
workers, as reflected in the above Statement is that women were in- 
variably found to be employed on low-paid jobs, 

3.4. Lowest Paid Workers — 

The following Statement shows the earnings of workers in lowest 
paid occupations among production workers. 

Statement 3.4 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Lowest Paid Production Wor- 
kers in Bicycle Industry — June, 1961, 

(In Rnpoos) 
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As in the case of all production workers the earnings of lowest 
paid workers were also higher in large factories. Here again the 
earnings of lowest paid workers were found to be the highest in fac- 
tories covered in West Bengal and lowest in the Residual Group. 

3.5. Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff - — 

Data were al.so collected concerning earnings, without break up 
by components, of clerical employees and of persons belonging to the 
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group "Watch and Ward and Other Services’. Details are given in the 
following Statement 


Statement 3.5 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward 

Employees — Junc> 19G1. 
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The average daily earnings of clerical and related employees 
varied fiom factory to factory and ranged between Rs. 4.2.9 and 
Rs. 9.23 per day, depending upon the area where the factory was 
located. Earnings per day were the highest in West Bengal State 
followed by Delhi and Punjab and lowest in the factories belonging 
tu the Residual Group. Everywhere earnings of clerks, etc., were 
higher in large factories as compared to small ones. The overall 
earnings of this group of employees was higher than those of all 
workers, production workers and watch and ward staff. 


Variations are also Wflected in the case of watch and ward staff, 
etc., and the reasons are the same. The average daily earnings of oer- 
sons in the group ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ ranged from 
Rs. 1.65 to Rs. 4.84. It was noticed that the average earnings of this 
group of employees were higher than those of the lowest paid pro> 
duction workers but lower than those of all production workers. 


S.6. Components of Earnings — 

3.6.1. Basic Earnings — The term basic earnings includes basic 
wage and dearness allowance wherever paid separately or consoli- 
dated wages where no dearness allowance is being paid as a separate 
Component. It was found in the course of the Survey that with the 
exception of two of the factories covered in Wgst Bengal there was 
no system of paying a separate dearness allowance in any of the fac- 
tories and only consolidated wages were being paid. Even in West 
Bengal factories casual mazdoors and apprentices were being paid 
Only consolidated wages. Of the two factories in West Bengal, in one. 
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which was a large establishment, dearness allowance was linked to 
consumer price index number and in the other different amount was 
being paid to workers in different wage groups. The details of various 
components of earnings of workers are given in the following State- 
ment. 


Statement 3 6 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings (hy components) of All Workers 
in Bicycle Industry — June, 1961, 
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In the country, as a whole, basic earnings of the workers consti- 
tuted nearly 91 per cent, of the total earnings. The proportion which 
this component formed to the total earnings varied from area to area 
and ranged from 77 per cent, in factories covered in West Bengal to 
100 per cent, in those covered in Delhi and Punjab. 

3.6.2. Production or Incentive Bonus — This component foi’med 5 
per cent, of the total earnings of workers in the industry as a whole. 
Tire system of paying production or incentive bonus was found to be 
in vogue in only one of the large factories in West Bengal. In this 
factory, all workers were entitled to I'eceive production or incentive 
bonus, if the production of bicycles was 950 per day of 9 hours’ work. 
The rate of payment differed from occupation to occupation and was 
in accordance with an agreement reached between the workers and 
the management. 

3.6.3. Overtime Pay — The data collected show that overtime pay 
constituted nearly 4 per cent, of the total earnings of workers in the 
industry. The system of overtime work was found to be existing in 
both the factories covered in West Bengal and in only one of those in 
Residual Group. 

3.6 4. Other Allowances — The system of paying any other allow- 
ances was almost non-existent. Only some stray factories were found 
to be paying night-shift allowance, house rerit allowance and gun 
allowance. For instance, one of the large factories in the Delhi and 
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Punjab area was found to be paying 10 per cent, of the wages to those 
employees who were asked to work permanently in night-shift Simi- 
larly, one large factory in West Bengal was paying house rent allow- 
ance at the rate of 10 per cent, of pay to those skilled and technical 
personnel who had been recruited from far off places and had not 
been provided with residential accommodation by the management. 
The same factory was paying gun allowance at the rate of Rs. 5 per 
month to some workers of the security staff. Since the payment of 
these allowances was restricted to only a few workers in a particular 
unit, the sums paid separately in each of them were so insignificant 
that they were not reflected in the all-India figures in Statement 3.6. 

3.7. Annual Bonus — 

None of the factories visited had any profit-sharing scheme but 
the system of paying year-end bonus on an ad hoc basis was found to 
be in vogue in two factories in Delhi and Punjab. Thus it is estimated 
that the system of paying such a bonus existed in nearly 18.9 per cent, 
of the factories in the industry. In one of the factories the payment 
was made on the basis of a voluntary agreement while in the other 
bonus was paid at the discretion of the employer. In both the facto- 
ries the bonus was payable to all workers who completed a qualifying 
period of service, which was 3 months in one factoi’y and one year in 
the other. Payments were in cash. Workers in one of the factories 
v/cre paid one month’s wages as bonus while in the other two months’ 
wages had been paid. 

3.7.1. Festival Bonus — The system of paying festival bonus was 
prevalent in only one of the sampled large factories situated in West 
Bengal, representing about 4 per cent, of all factories in the country. 
Under an agreement reached between the management and workers 
of this factory all permanent workers were being paid one and a half 
months’ basic wages as bonus on the occasion of ‘Durga Puja’. 

3.8. Fines and Deductions — 

The Survey results show that none of the units surveyed \rere 
impo.sing any fine on their workers. Deductions, wherever made, were 
in conformity with the provisions of the Payment of Wages Act. 



Chapter IV 

WORKING CONDITIONS 


4.1. SHi/ts— 

The Survey results indicate that about 57 per cent, of the facto- 
ries in the Bicvcle Industry worked only one shift, nearly 35 ner cent, 
two shifts and 7.6 per cent, three shifts a day. The distribution of 
bicycle factories according to the number of shifts worked is given 
in the following Statement: 


Statement 4.1 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Bicycle Factories According to 
Number af Shifts Worked — 1961-62. 
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It would be evident from the above Statement that three shifts 
System was in vogue only in large factories. In fact with the excep- 
tion of West Beneal everywhere else most of the small factories 
worked only one shift. 

Sixteen per cent, of the factories in the country worked night 
shift. Barring Some of the small factories night shift working was 
noticed in large establishments alone. All the factories working night 
shift had a regular system of transferring workers from one shift to 
another. With the exception of one of the large factories in West Ben- 
gal, where changeover was effected once a week, everywhere there 
was a system of fortnightly changeover. Every large factory work- 
ing night shift paid some allowance or provided certain amenities to 
those employed in night shift. The large factory in West Bengal paid 
Re. 0.19 per worker per shift. While in another large factory located 
in the Delhi and Punjab area workers employed in night shift were 
not only required to put in lesser working hours but were being pro- 
vided free tea or milk and gur. In this very factory those workers who 
were asked to work permanently in night shifts were also paid an 
allowance at the rate of 10 per cent, of their wages. 

20 
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4.2. ItourU of Work — > 

The Statement given below shows the proportion of factories 
according to the daily hours of work of majority of their workers. 

Statement 4.2 

Daily Hours of Work in Bicycle Factories — 1961-62, 
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The Survey results show that over 92 per cent, of the factories 
had prescribed an 8-hours a day or 48-hours a week for their workers. 
The remaining factories (i.e., 7.5%) where working hours were more 
than 8 a day, were all 'large establishments located either in West 
Bengal or Delhi and Punjab. In these factories either Saturdays were 
off days for the concerned employees or hours of work were only 3 so 
as to make 45 or 45^-hours a week. Everywhere the hours of work in 
night shifts were more than 6 and up to 8, but in most of the cases 
they ranged between 7 and 8. 

The daily spreadover of hours of work generally ranged between 
8 and 9 in all the factories in the country and the period of rest inter- 
val varied from half an hour to one hour. No violations were noticed 
in regard to hours of work and rest intervals in any of the sampled 
factories. 

4.3. Dust and Fumes— 

During the Survey, it was noticed that there were certain manu- 
facturing processes which caused considerable amount of dust. Some 
such processes were buffing, glazing and polishing. It is estimated 
that nearly 34 per cent, of bicycle factories in the country had such 
processes. Wherever such processes were noticed the manapements 
were found to have taken precautionary measures, the nature of 
which varied. While some (22.2%) had adopted elaborate measures 
in the form of installation of general as well as local exhausts, use of 
wet process, isolation of the process and supply of dust masks, others 
had taken only some simple precautionary steps like isolation of the 
process and installation of local exhausts. Only in 25 per cent, of 
factories the hou.se keening of the departments having dusty processes 
Was found to be unsatisfactory. Most of the defaulting factories were 
of small size and belonged to the Residual Group. 
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The processes which were found to be emitting fumes or vapours 
were generally chrome, nickel or electroplating and spray painting. 
Such processes were noticed in about 25 per cent, of the factories and 
most of them were large establishments. All such factories had 
installed local as well as general exhausts to arrest fumes .and had 
isolated the processes. Some of them were found to have supplied 
even gas masks to persons engaged on hazardous processes. 

The Survey results show that about 52 per cent, of the factories in 
the country supplied protective equipment to those employees who 
were engaged on hazardous processes. Such an arrangement existed in 
all the large factories covered in the course of the Survey. 

4.4. Seats for Workers — 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, it is obligatory on the part of the 
managements to make suitable arrangements for sitting for all such 
workers who are obliged to work in a standing position so that they 
may take advantage of any opportunity for rest which may occur In 
the course of the work. All the large factories and only some of the 
small establishments were found to haye complied with the above 
requirement. The overall percentage of factories providing seats is 
estimated to be 34. The main explanation given by the defaulting 
employers was that the nature of work was such that it involved 
continuous movement of workers and hence it was useless to provide 
seats. A few said that those not provided with seats could take rest on 
the floor whenever they desired. 

4.5. Conservancy — 

The Factories Act, 1948, requires every employer to maintain 
adequate number of latrines and urinals for the use of workoi's. sepa- 
rately for men and women. It not only lays down the scale of conser- 
vancy arrangements but also provides that they should be adcouatclv 
lighted, ventilated and maintained in a clean and sanitary condition 
at all times. The following Statement contains details relating to con- 
servancy arrangements found in bicycle factories at the time of the 
Survey. 

Statement 4.3 

Conservancy Arrangements in Bicycle Industry — 1961-62. 
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All the factories surveyed were found to have provided latrines. 
However, the type of arrangements made varied considerably. All the 
factories visited in Delhi and Punjab and less than half in the Resi- 
dual Group had only dry type of latrines. Elsewhere they were either 
water borne or of the septic tank type. As mentioned earlier, only 24 
per cent, of factories employed women and even where employed the 
number was almost insignificant. This probably accounts for the fact 
that with the exception of one large factory covered in West Bengal 
nowhere separate arrangements had been made for women. All the 
factories surveyed were found to have complied with the provision of 
the law in regard to proper screening of latrines and provision of 
water taps. 

The position in regard to urinals, however, was not as good. It is 
estimated that only 76.4 per cent, of the factories in the country had 
provided urinal facilities. The defaulting employers were mainlv own- 
ers of small establishments located in States other than West Bengal. 
It is estimated that nearly 87 per cent, of factories had the prescribed 
number of latrines. Similar figure in respect of urinals was about 74. 
B.arring a very few factories in Delhi and Punjab, everywhere perma- 
nent structures had been put up for latrines and urinals. Walls of 
latrines and urinals were found to be plastered everywhere except 
in some of the small establishments belonging to the Residual Group. 
The percentage of factories where sanitary condition was found to 
be unsatisfactory was only 11. 

4.6. Leave and Holidays with Pay — 

4.6.1. Earned Leave — Though the law requires employers to grant 
annual leave (earned leave) with pay to all their employees, yet 
either by convention or as a result of agreements or adjudication 
awards, the .system of granting other type of leave and holidays has 
now come into vogue in a fairly large number of bicycle factories in 
the country. The following Statement gives the details of the various 
types of leave with pay being granted to workers in the industry. 

Statement 4.4 

Estimated Percentage of Bicycle Factories Granting Various Types of 
Leave and Holidays with Pay — 1961-62. 
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The Survey results reveal that about 96 per cent, of the factories 
were granting earned leave to their employees. All those vhich wfre 
not allowing earned leave were small establishments in the Reudual 
Group. The factories granting leave were following the provisions of 
the Factories Act in regard to period of leave, qualifying conditions, 
and rate of payment, etc. In order to obtain a picture of the extent of 
benefit actually enjoyed by workers, statistics were collected about 
the number of workers who availed of leave during 1960-61. 

The following Statement shows the estimated average daily 
number ofVorkers employed in the industry in 1960-61 and the num- 
ber of workers Who enjoyed leave according to the number of days 
availed. 


Statement 4.5 

Number of Workers Granted Earned Leave with Pay During. 1960-61. 
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The above statistics show that about 94 per cent, of the v/orkers 
in the industiy availed of earned leave with pay during 1960-61. 
Over two-thirds of workers enjoyed 6 to 15 days leave. It was founc^ 
that the proportion of workers getting leave was the highest in facto- 
ries covered in West Bengal and lowest in the Residual Group. 

4.6.2. Casual Leave — In addition to paid annual leave, about 49 
per cent, of the factories had a system of granting casual leave with ' 
pay*. In one of the large factories covered in West Bengal the benefit 
of casual leave was available to all employees. The only liisiinciion 
was that while workers were allowed casual leave up to 4 days in a 
year, officers and staff were entitled to 10 days. In another factory in 
this State, which was a small establishment, casual leave 'vvas allovvod 
up to IQ days but the benefit was confined to administrative, technical 
and clerical personnel only. Of the two large factories visited in the 
course of the Survey in Delhi and Punjab, in one, casual leave was 
given to all workers for 2 days in a year, while in the other, though 


* Refer to gtateoieiit 4*4. 
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such a leave was allowed up to 5 days in a year, the benefit was 
restricted to only permanent workers. Curiously enough in the Resi- 
dua- Groun this facility was available to workers in some of the 
small establishments alone. In one small factory this facility was 
^iven to all workers to the extent of 6 days in a year and in another 
the privilege was limited to permanent workers and the number of 
days were not fixed. 

4.6.3. Sick Leave — Wherever the Employees^ State Insurance 
Scheme was in force, workers were entitled to sick leave with cash 
benefits subject to certain qualifying conditions. However, in those 
areas where the Scheme was not in force the granting of such leave 
was entirely at the discretion of the managements. In the course of 
the Survey it was found that both the factories (one large and one 
small) covered in West Bengal and two large factories located in 
Punjab had a system of granting sick leave. On this basis it is estimat- 
ed that about 32 per cent, of the factories in the country were allow- 
ing sick leave to their employees. All the factories were located in the 
non-implemented areas, (i.e., where the Employees' State Insurance 
Scheme was not in force). In the large factory of West Bengal sick 
leave was allowed up to 15 days in a year to all workers. The only 
qualifying condition imposed was production of a medical certificate. 
In the small factory in Ihis State the period of leave and qualifying 
conditions were the same but the benefit was available only to per- 
manent workers. Of the two factories in Punjab, one was giving sick 
leave up to 3 days to all workers while in the other the benefit was 
restricted to permanent workers only and the days allowed were 5. 
Both these factories insisted on the submission of medical certificates 
before such a leave was sanctioned and paid. 

4.6.4. National and Festival Holidays — The system of granting 
national and festival holidays with pay was found to be wide-spread 
in the industry throughout the country. It is estimated that about 92 
ocr cent, of the bicycle factories had the system of granting? such 
holidays. The small percentage of factories where no such holidays 
were granted were all small factories in the Residual Group. There 
was no uniformity in regard to the number of days allowed, which 
ranged from 4 to 15. However, about 79 per cent, granted 6 to 10 days, 
12 per cent. 11 to 15 days and the rest up to 5 days in a year. Every- 
where the proportion of factories granting larger number of holidays 
was greater in the case of large factories. The qualifying condition 
universally prescribed for the grant of the national and festival holi- 
days with pay was that the worker must be present on the working 
day preceding or following the holiday. 

4.6.5. Weekly O'ff — All the factories throughout the country were 
found to be complying with the provisions of the law in regard to the 
grant of weekly off to their employees. However, except in the case of 
monthly-rated staff, such offs were without pay. In some cases 
managements insisted on the presence of monthly-rated employees 
on the preceding or succeeding day of the off for entitlement to pay- 
ment. 
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Chapter V 

WELFARE AND AMENITIES 

Welfare activities undertaken by employers and various ameni- 
ties provided to workers fall under two distinct categories, viz., (a) 
Obligatory, i.e., those prescribed under the Factories Act, 1948, and 
(b) Voluntary, i.e., those which are not statutory but are being pro- 
vided by employers of their own accord as a moral obligation or in a 
spirit of benevolence. Details collected during the Survey relating 
to both the types of facilities are discussed in the following para- 
graphs. 

(A) OBLIGATORY 

5.1. Drinking Water Facilities — 

All the bicycle factories, large as well as small, surveyed in the 
country had provided drinking water facilities to their employees. 
There was, however, considerable diversity in the type of arrange- 
ments made as will be evident from the following Statement. 

Statement 5.1 

Drinking Water Facilities in Bicycle Factories, 1961-62. 
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In both small as well as large factories the predominant facility 
for drinking water was in the form of taps. In fact in West Bengal 
all the factories visited had this very source of supply. None of the 
factories covered had installed mechanical coolers. 

The rules framed by the State Government under the Factories 
Act, 1948, lay down that “every factory employing more than 250 
workers should supply drinking water cooled by ice "or other effective 
method during certain specified period of the year.” In the course of 
the Survey it was found that all such factories which were under a 
statutory obligation to supply cool drinking water to its employees 
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during summer months had complied with the provisions of the law. 
In addition to these, nearly 58.5 per cent, of the factories, which w'ere 
not under any statutory obligation, also stated that they made 
arrangements for cool water during summer months. Thus it is esti- 
mated that the percentage of factories making special arrangement.s 
of cool water was 71.7. Of these, 64 per cent, provided only earthen, 
pitchers, 5.3 supplied iced water and the rest stated that they had in- 
stalled mechanical coolers during summer months. 

5.2. Washing and Bathing Facilities — 

In each and every bicycle factory visited in the course of the 
Survey, one or the other arrangement for washing existed. In majo- 
rity of the cases (i.e., 71.7 per Cent.) they were in the form of taps on 
stand pipes. In the rest either wash basins with taps or water recepta- 
cles for washing purposes had been provided. In all the factories, 
providing^ washing facilities, soap was being supplied and a few were 
also providing towels. 

Bathing facilities weie available in about 79 per cent, of the facto- 
ries in the country, as a whole. As mentioned earlier, only handful of 
women workers were emnloyed in the entire industry. Majority of 
them were engaged in conservancy jobs. Therefore, with the excep- 
tion of the large factories in West Bengal nowhere else management 
provided separate bathing facilities for women workers. Everywhere 
bath-rooms were found to be neat and clean. Locker facilities were 
found to be existing in about 15 per cent, of the factories in the coun- 
try. 

5.3. Canteens — 

Under the Factories Act only those establishments, which em- 
ploy more than 2,50 workers, and are specifically ordered to do so, are 
required to maintain a canteen for the use of workers. All the facto- 
ries which employed 250 or more workers and came in the sample 
v'^ere found to have comnlied with the law and provided canteens. 
One-third of these canteens were being run by contractors and the 
rest were being run departmentally. Generally canteens served only 
tea, coffee and snacks, etc., at subsidised rates. Each one of them 
served meals as well- 

Canteen Manaeing Committees, as required by law. existed in 
every factory and the prices of the items sold were fixed by these 
Committees. Except for those canteens which were run bv contra'’- 
tors, everywhere price lists were displaced at appropriate places. 
Location of canteens in West Bengal factories was found to be very 
good. Elsewhere it could be treated onlv as reasonable. In some of the 
canteens, functioning in the Residual Group of factories, the hygienic 
condition was forxnd to be satisfactory. 

5.4. Rest Shelters — 

Provision of rest shelters is obligatory for those factories alone 
whif'h ordinarily employ more than 1.50 workers and do not havf? 
canteens of the prescribed standard. The percentage of such large 
bicvcle factories in the country was 77 8 (i.e. 13 per cent, of the total 
factories). Of these, 57 per cent, had canteens of the prescribed 
standard and hence were free not to provide a rest shelter. Thus only 
42.9 per cent, of large factories (or 5.7 per cent, of all factories) v/cro 
defaulters in this regard. 
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I'hough the Survey results show that about 24 per cent, of bicycle 
factories employed women, all employed them in so small numbers 
that none were under a statutory obligation to maintain a creche and 
none was found to have done so either. 

5.6. Medical Facilities — 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, employers are required to maintain 
first-aid boxes at a prescribed scale and containi.ng the prescribed con- 
tents. Though al! the factories in the industry had maintained first-aid 
boxes, yet only 52.8 per cent, of them kept the prescribed contents. 
Barring a few factories everywhere first-aid boxes were readily acces- 
sible. 

The law requires that such boxes should be kept under the charge 
of trained first-aiders, but the Survey resu’ts indicate that about 34 
per cent, of the factories had complied with this requirement. In all 
these factories the trained first-aiders were holding diploma of the St. 
John’s Ambulance course. 

Those establishments which employ more than 500 workers are 
further leouircd bv the* Factories Aci ro nia' plain ambulance rooms. 
Only two large factories, which were covered for the Survey were 
under a statutoi'y obligation to maintain an ambulance room. Of these, 
only one was found to be having an ambulance room. 

Besides the above arranf^cments, the marn'^ernents of factories 
are not under a statutory obligation to provide any other medical 
facility, but it was noticed that 7.6 per cent, maintained dispensaries 
for giving medical faculties (o their cmphivees. This nerc(-nta''e is 
composed of two large factories, one of which was situated in West 
Bengal and another in the Delhi and Punjab area. In both these 
units the dispensaries were under t.he chai’ge of full-time doc.cr.s. 
One small factory in West Benval h-od entered into a cnntiact with a 
local medical practitioner for rendering medical aid to its employees. 

(B) NON-OBLIGATORY— 

5.7. Recreational Facilities — 

It is estimated that fapilit'es for the remeation of vmrkei's exist- 
ed in about 34 per cent, of the factories in the country. All those fac- 
tories arranged occasional film shows and organised dramatic perfor- 
mances, as ahso religious or social functions on such occasions as 
‘nuraa Puja’. ‘Kali Puia’. ‘Vishwa K''rma Puia’ and ‘Sarafiwati Puia’. 
However, so far as games are concerned the type of the arrangements 
made varied considerably from one factory to another. For instance, 
while in some of the large factories arrangements existed for various 
types of in-door as well as out-door games, elsewhere facility was 
being provided for the game of football or volleyball either on a 
regular or irregular basis. In majority of the factories providing 
recreational facilities, the cost was being mot entirely by the manage- 
ments, in nearly 28 per cent, jointly by managements and workers 
and in 11 per cent, partly by ad hoc contributions of employees and 
partly from welfare funds. In all the concerned factories eommiftees 
had been constituted for organising recreational activities. These 
committees were bi partite in large factories. Elsewhere they consist- 
ed entirely of workers’ representatives. 
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5.8. Educational Facilities — 

ArranoemoPts lor the education of workers’ children existed in 
only two large bicycle factories in the country giving an overall per- 
centage of io for the entire country. In one of these factories a pri- 
mary school was being run by a committee of workers for imoarting 
free education. The employers were, however, paying a subsidy. The 
otner factory was running a nursery school where fee was being 
charged from children. None of the factories surveyed had made any 
arrangements for adult education. 

5.9. Other Facilities — 

Tran^vort Facilities — No factory in the country had provided trans- 
port facility to their employees or was paying any cash allowance 
in lieu thereof. 

5.10. Grain Shops and Co-operative Societies — 

In the whole country, only one large factory in the Delhi and 
Puni'To area, representing ^18 oer cent, of bicycle factories in the 
country, was running a grain shop. Where commodities were being 
sold at cost price. There were no co-operative societies in any of the 
factories surveyed. 

5.11. Housing — 

The following Statement shows the details regarding the percen- 
tage of factories providing accommodation, type of accommodation 
provided, rent charged, etc. 

Statement 5.2 

Estimated Proportion ot Bictmle Factories Prefunding Accommodation 

to their Employees — 1961-62. 
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The information collected shows that nearly 42 per cent, of the 
fi^'^tories pro^M‘^lin^^ housint^ accommodation to their om?:‘^ovces. 

The proportion of large factories providing houses was much higher 
as compared to small establishments (35/^)- Statistics collec- 
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fed regarding the number of workers provided accommodatiort,. 
however, show that the benefit was not very extensive as it was en- 
joyed by only about 10 per cent, of the workers. Nearly 
43 per cent, of the factories providing houses did not charge 
any rent. The categories of workers to whom the managements pro- 
vided houses varied from unit to unit. Of the factories providing 
housing accommodation, only about 70 per cent, provided houses to 
all workers and the rest to only Watch and Ward staff. Details re- 
garding the percentage of units providing housing accommodation to 
tne diiierent categories of employees are given in the following 
Statement. 


Statement 5.3 

Estimated Percentaae of Factories Providing Housina Accommoda- 
tion to Different Categories of Workers in 1961-62, 
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♦Workers deemed to be covered under the Pactorics Act. 



Chapter VI 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

Prior to the attainment of Independence industrial workers in 
the country enjoyed only a limited amount of social security. It was 
mainly in the shape of Workmen’s Compensation Act, passed by the 
Central Government and the Maternity Benefit Acts enacted by the 
State Governments. However, after Independence there has been 
considerable enlargement of the scope and content of social security 
benefits largely as a result of adoption of such statutory measures as 
the Employees’ State Insurance Act and the Employees’ Provident 
Funds Act and to a certain extent as a result of adjudication awards. 
The following paragraphs describe briefly the social security enjoyed 
by workers in bicycle factories at the time of the Survey. 

6.1. Provident Funds — 

The findings of the Survey reveal that in none of the bicycle fac- 
tories surveyed there was any provident fund scheme prior to the en- 
forcement of the Employees* Provident Funds Act, 1952. The scheme 
framed under this Act was put into force with ettect from 1st Nov- 
ember, 1952, initially in six industries, Bicycle Industry being one 
of them. At its inception the Scheme applied only to those factories 
which employed 50 or more workers and had completed three years 
of their existence. The employment limit was reduced to 20 with 
effect from 31st December, 1960. This change brought more factories 
and thereby large number of workers under the purview of the 
Scheme. During the period of the Survey, it was found that 39.6 per 
cent, of bicycle factories in the country had provident fund schemes 
and 52 per cent, of the workers in the industry were found to be mem- 
bers of the fund on 30th June, 1961. The provident fund scheme was 
in existence in all the large factories covered in the course of the 
Survey. But in the case of small factories the scheme was found to 
be in force in about 27 per cent, of factories in the country. The main 
reason for such a low percentage is that many of the small factories 
had either not completed three years of their existence or employed 
less than 20 workers. The following Statement shows the proportion 
of factories having provident fund scheme and workers who were 
members of funds as on 30th June, 1961. 

Statement 6.1 

Estimated Proportion of Workers who were Members of Provident 

Funds on 30th June, 1961. 
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Whei'ever provident funds were in existence, the qualifying con- 
ditions, rate of contributions, etc., were uniform and were the same 
as prescribed under the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme. That is, 
membership was open to all those employees who were receiving up to 
Ii.s. 500/- per month and had completed a continuous service of one 
year. The rate of contribution of employees was 6,\ per cent, of their 
basic wage and dearness allowance including the cash value of food 
concessions, if any, and an equal sum was being contributed by em- 
ployers. 

6-2. Pension and Gratuity Schemes — • 

The Survey results show that in none of the units covered there 
was any pension or gratuity scheme for workers. 

In those areas where the Employees' State Insurance Act was in 
force, workers employed in this industry, like other industrial wor- 
kers in the area, enjoyed cash as well as medical benefits in cases of 
sickness, maternity and industrial accidents. Since only combined re- 
cords were being maintained of all industrial workers where the 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme was in force, it was not possible 
to obtain separate information regarding the extent of benefits en- 
joyed by workers employed in bicycle factories in these areas under 
the Scheme. In the subsequent paras, therefore, information is given 
regarding the position in establishments functioning in non-imple- 
mented areas. 

6-3. Maternity Benefits — 

The Survey results reveal that during the year 1960-61, not a 
single case of payment of maternity benefit was reported. This is pro- 
bably due to an insignificant number of women employed in the in- 
dustry. 

6.4, Industrial Accidents — 

According to the data collected for the year 1960-61, it is estimated 
that accidents occurred in 54.7 per cent, of bicycle factories in the 
country. The number of persons involved in accidents was higher in 
large factories as compared to small factories. The following State- 
ment shows the distribution of persons involved in accidents by the 
nature of accidents. 

Statement 6.2 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Persons Involved in Accidents 

During 1960-61. 
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Nt-arly 93 per cent, of the workers involved in accidents suffered 
trom temporary disability. The percentage of peri^ons sull'cring from 
permanent disabi'ity or who died was quite lc;\\. All fatal accidents 
occurred in small factories belonging to the ivosidual Group. On the 
other hand all cases relating to permanent disability were reported 
by large factories covered in West Bengal, Delhi and Punjab. 

The following Statement gives statistics according to the distri- 
bution of workers involved in accidents during 1960-61. 

Statement 6.3 


Induatrial Accidents in 

Bicycle Factories During 1960-61 
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In the Bicycle Industry, as a whole, it is estimated that the num- 
ber of accidents per thousand workers was 34. Of these, temporary 
disability alone accounted for 397 persons (i.e., 314 per thousand) 
and the remaining suffered permanent disability or death. The rate 
of accidents resulting in death and permanent disability in the in- 
dustry per thousand was 0.5 and 1.9. respectively. 

None of the sampled establishments reported any occupational 
disease. 



Chapter VTI 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Separate statistics relating to number and nature of industrial 
disputes in the Bicycle Industry are not available and hence it is not 
possible to comment on the state of labour-management relations in 
the industry. However, in the course of the Survey information was 
collected on certain aspects I'elating to industrial relations e.g., extent 
of development of trade unionism and the arrangements existing in 
the establishments for promoting close contacts and cordial relations 
between labour and managements. The findings are discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 

7.1. Trade Unionism — 

The information collected shows that there has been a fair 
growth of trade unionism in the industry inasmuch as workers were 
found to have organised themselves into unions in about 48 per cent, 
of the factories. From the point of view of proportion of workers 
who were members of unions the position was still better. It is esti- 
mated that in the industry about 68 per cent, of workers were 
members of unions. It may be mentioned that in many cases no 
membership registers were available and m such cases reliance had 
to be placed on figures given by union officials. 

The details regarding the extent of trade unionism in the Bicycle 
Industry are given in the following Statement : 

Statement 7.1 

Extent oj Trade Unionism in Bicycle Industry in 1961-62. 
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It will be 

noticed that 

trade unionism in 

the Bicycle Industry 


had developed more in large factories (77.8%)! as compared to small 
factories (42%) in the country. Multiplicity of unions was noticed in 
19.6 per cent, of the factories having unions. It was noticed that only 
in large factories more than one union existed. In fact such was the 
situation in nearly 71 per cent. <^f large factories having unions. 

34 
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The managements are not under any statutory obligation to ac- 
cord recognition to unions existing in their establishments. Thiss pro- 
bably accounts for a low percentage of factories having unions and 
according recognition to at least one of them. Curiously enough the 
percentage of factories according recognition was higher among small 
establishments. On being questioned about the reason for not accord- 
ing recognition the managements generally stated that they refrained 
from doing so as they felt that union officials created problems and 
thus disturbed the smooth working of the factory. Some of them 
attributed their stand to the existence of multiplicity of unions. 

The following Statement gives the percentage distribution of 
unions according to the main activities undertaken by them. 

Statement 7.2 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Unions According to Main Acti- 
vities Undertaken 1961-62. 
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It is evident from the above Statement that by and large the 
main activity of the unions in the industry was securing of claims 
of their members under various labour Acts. Generally speaking, 
unions in large factories had a wider range of activities. Besides 
securing claims under various labour Acts, they were arranging for 
recreation of their members and organising welfare and relief mea- 
sures. One of the unions functioning in a large factory was found to 
be running a primary school and a library and also organising cul- 
tural activities. A few of the unions functioning in small factories, 
situated in West Bengal, Delhi and Punjab, were found to be pro- 
viding relief to distressed members. They had no regular fund but 
occasionally collected small amounts to help needy members. None 
of the unions had paid any attention to adult education, 

7.2, Agreements — 

During the present Survey information was collected regai'ding 
agreements affecting terms and conditions of service concluded bet- 
ween employers and workers since 1956. The results show that except 
for one large factory in West Bengal there were no agreements in any 
of the bicycle factories throughout the country. In this factory there 
were two agreements. One was concluded in December, 1958, under 
which rates of wages of all categories of workers were revised. The 
second related to payment of ‘Puja Bonus’ and was signed in August, 
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7.3. Standivg Orders — 

Under the Indu.'ilrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, 
framing oi cstandiiig Orders is obligatory for only liio.se e.stabusii- 
mont.s which employ 100 or more workers but power is conferred on 
State Governments to extend the provision of the Act to establish- 
ments having lesser employment. 

In the course of the Survey it was found that all the factories 
which were under a statutory obligation to frame Standing Orders 
had done so. OI the smaller factories only half of those covered in 
the Residual Gr.oup were found to have framed Standing Orders. 
Thus it is estimated that the percentage of factories having Standing 
Orders in the country, as a whole, was nearly 34. Everywhere Stand- 
ing Orders covered all workers, except in the ca.se of one large fac- 
tory in the Delhi and Punjab area where they applied only to produc- 
tion workers. 

7.4. Labour and Welfare Officers — 

With a view to enabling employers to have better arrangements 
for personnel management and to help them in ensuring proper im- 
plementation of labour laws, a specific provision has been made in 
the Factories Act requiring all factories employing 500 or more 
workers to appoint a welfare officer. The rules framed by the State 
Governments under the Act prescribe the functions and duties of 
these officers, which are generally as follows; (a) to promote harmo- 
nious relations between workers and the management and to act as 
a liaison officer between them, (b) to attend to grievances of workers 
and secure their redress, (c) to advise management with a view to 
ensuring compliance v/ith the provisions of the Acts relating to health, 
safety and welfare of workers, (d) to assist in formation of Works 
Committees or committees relating to production, safety or welfare, 
and (o) to organise and supervise welfare activities. 

It is estimated that in the Bicycle Industry the percentage of 
factories which employed 500 or more workers and thus were under 
a statutory obligation to appoint welfare officers was only 7.5. The 
Survey results indicate that all such factories had appointed full-time 
welfare officers as required under the law. In addition, one of the large 
factories, which was not under a statutory obligation, had also ap- 
pointed a full-time welfare officer. Thus the percentage of factoriesi 
having welfare officers is estimated to be about 13 in the industry. 

Welfare officers usually stated that their functions were the same 
as prescribed in the rules framed by the State Governments under 
the Factories Act. However, it was noticed that generally their main 
duty was to attend to grievances of workers, recruitment and main- 
tenance of general discipline. In some of the large factories welfare 
officers were also representing employers in conciliation proceedings. 

7.5. Works and Joint Committees — 

Under the Industrial Disputes Act. 1947 constitution of Works 
Committees is obligatory for those industrial establishments which 
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employ 100 or more workers. Some of the State laws which wore in 
force at toe time of ine Survey also provided for the consiituticn of 
Joint Committees in certain types of establishments. The main idea 
behind the formation of such Committees is to provide a forum for 
mutual discussion of matters concerning day to day relationship 
between employers and employees so that friction could be eliminated 
in its initial stages and thus good relationship between the two parties 
could be en.sured. 

It is estimated that at the time of the Survey nearly 17 per cent, 
of factories in the industry were under a legal obligation to constitute 
Works Committees. Of these only one-third had complied with the 
requirements. The Works Committees were found to be consisting of 
an equal number of representatives of managements and workers. 
The representatives of workers were elected by them. These Com- 
mittees were found to have met only once during July, 1960 to June, 
1961 and discussed such issues as misconduct of workers, distribution 
of statement of provident fund, proper maintenance of urinals and 
latrines and issue of ration cards by municipality. Except for the last 
two items, decisions were taken on all matters and due action was 
taken. Action had also been initiated by the managements on the 
remaining two items. According to the managements the Works Com- 
mittees were not functioning smoothly largely due to the existence of 
two rival unions. 

Of those factories which were required to constitute a Works 
Committee and had not done so a few gave no reasons therefor. Some 
of them expressed the view that they felt no necessity for it and 
moreover workers never approached them in this connection. In one 
factory although no Works Committee had been set up the manage- 
ment had formed a ‘Board of Workmen’ mainly with a view to attend 
grievances of workers and other demands. This Board had an equal 
number of representatives of management and employees. 

7.6. Other Committees — ■ 

Among the factories surveyed production committee was found to 
be existing in only one small factory in West Bengal. This committee 
consisted of a Production Superintendent and 5 workers nominated 
by him. The main function of the committee was to suggest measures 
for improving quality and out-put. Besides this committee no other 
committee of any type was found to be existing in any of the facto- 
ries covered. 

7.7. Grievance Procedure — 

One of the items covered by Standing Orders framed under the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders') Act, 1946 is the arrange- 
ment for settling complaints of workers. Since nearly 17 per cent, of 
the factories in the industry had framed Standing Orders under the 
above Act, they had a specilied arrantrement for the sf t^lrment of 
grievances of emplovees. But in actual practice it was found tl'.at 
with a few cxccotions. the general practice was that whemever a 
worker had any grievance he anproached the Manager or proprietor 
and made an oral complaint. In some of the factories complaints 
were initially heard by the Supcrvi.sor or Foreman and the com- 
plainant approached the Manager or Proprietor only when not satis- 
fied with their decisions. However, in some of the factories a very 
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systematic procedure was found to have been laid down for the 
settlement of grievances of employees. For example, in one of the 
large factories in West Bengal a two stage grievance procedure had 
been prescribed. In the initial stage attempt was made to settle 
grievances at the shop level and a worker having any grievance was 
expected to inform his shop or section representative who took up 
the matter with the departmental head. If this failed to produce a 
satisfactory result the aggrieved worker was free to take the next 
step, that is to suomit the complaint in writing to the Personnel Office. 
On receiving the complaint it was incumbent on the Personnel Office 
to arrange a joint meeting of the union officials and management 
representatives to discuss the matter. If this stage also failed to satisfy 
the aggrieved worker, he was free to approach his trade union. In 
one large factory in Punjab there was a ‘Board of Workmen’ which 
had been constituted under a mutual agreement concluded in 1959. 
This board consisted of 4 members each of the management and em- 
ployees. It met at least once a month to hear the grievances and other 
demands of the workers. If the worker was not satisfied with the 
decision of the board he was free to move the conciliation machinery 
of the State. In another large factory, which was in the Residual 
Group, an elaborate arrangement for the settlement of grievances was 
noticed. In this factory, in the first instance, an aggrieved worker was 
required to lodge his complaint orally to the Section Incharge. If the 
matter was not settled at this level, the Section Incharge forwarded 
the grievance to the Assistant Personnel Officer, whose duty was to 
make a thorough enquiry and give his report within a week. In case 
he felt that the matter deserved the attention and decision of the 
Works Manager, he could forward his report to him. In such cases the 
decision was given by the Works Manager. He was also free to refer 
the matter, if felt necessary, to the Works Committee for its consi- 
deration. If the decision of the Works Committee also failed to satisfy 
the aggrieved worker, he could, as a last resort, put his complaint in 
the confidential box for the attention of the Managing Director, whose 
decision was final. Thus the percentage of factories having elaborate 
arrangements was only 13.2 in the industry, which were all large size 
establishments. 



CriAPTEft VlII 
LABOUR COST 

Irtformation relating to labour cost was collected in respect at 
those employees in the sampled establishments who were covered 
under the Factories Act and were receiving less than Rs. 400 per 
month as wages. This was in pursuance of the decision taken by the 
Study Group on Wage Costs appointed by the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment in 1959. The enquiry pertaining to labour cost was 
modelled on the lines of the study of labour cost in European Industry 
made by the International Labour Office in 1956, with such modifica- 
tions as were necessary in the light of conditions in India. For 
instance, in view of the fact that in Iildia wages are paid on the basis 
of ‘day’ instead of ‘hours’ as in European countries, the data were 
collected for the man-days and not man-hours. Similarly, it was found 
in the course of the pilot enquiry that, but for a very few exceptions, 
none of the establishments maintained any separate records of 
premium payments made for leave and holidays or for days not work- 
ed and hence these were dropped as Separate items and included 
Under ‘basic wage’. Certain additions were made in the list either 
on the basis of the decisions of the Study Group referred to above or 
for eliciting separate information on some of the items on which em- 
ployers have to incur expenses under labour laws in force in the 
country e.g., lay-offs, washing facilities, etc. 

The Survey was launched late in July, 1961 and was completed 
in August, 1962. With a view to obtaining a better estimate of costs 
in regard to the items of welfare amenities, etc., salaries and allow- 
ances, etc., of those persons who were employed in connection with 
these items, even though they were covered under the Factories Act 
and were receiving less than Rs. 400 per month, were not included in 
the general head ‘wages’. Expenses incurred in connection with such 
persons were recorded against the item for which they were employ- 
ed. Similarly, mandays worked by such persons were also excluded. 
For purposes of collecting labour cost data, the field staff was instruct- 
ed to obtain figures of expenditure incurred by the employers during 
the calendar year 1960. However, where the financial year of the 
sampled units was other than the calendar year or where the account 
books for the specified period were found to be not ready or available 
for some reasons, the field staff was permitted to take the informa- 
tion for the latest year for which it was available. The information 
thus collected from different units related to a twelve month period 
ranging from January, 1960 to July. 1961. In all the cases there was 
at least a common period of six months, and in the case of majority 
of units the information related to the calendar year 1960. 

8.1. Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked — 

The data collected show that the labour cost per man-day in the 
industry was Rs. 5.65. The figure in the case of large factories was aS 
high as Rs. 6.09 as against Rs. 3.63 for small factories. That is, labour 
cost per man-day was higher in larce factories by about 68 per cent. 
The data collected on this aspect further indicate that the labour cc^t 
per man-day was comparatively much higher in factories covered in 
West Bengal than elsewhere. 



Statement 8.1 

Estimated Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked by Components in 1960. 
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8.2. Components of Labour Cost — 

Slatement 8.1 shows the break-up of labour cost by components. 

8.2.1. Wages — The term ‘Wages’ includes basic wage, dearness 
allowance, incentive/produchon bonus and aiLenaance boms. It 
was desired to collect data under this head in rerpect of t.re man-days 
ac ually worked as well as for tne man-days not worked but paid for. 
ITowevei', in the course of the pilot enquiry it was found that most of 
the employers did not maintain separate records ol payments made 
for the days worked and for leave and holiday p..‘rio<'s. Consequently, 
there was no alternative but to record sums paid for the days worked 
as well as for the days not worked but paid for. 

Of the various components ‘wages’ alone accounted for about' 84 
per cent, of the total labour cost. Its proportion was much higher 
(93.4'/< ) in small factories than in large ones (83.3 'a ). 

The Statement below shows the break-up of the figures of ‘wages’ 
component under sub-components, viz., basic wages (including deai’- 
ness allowance), production or incentive bonus and attendance bonus. 

Statement 8.2 

Estimated Break-up oj Wage Cost by Sub-Components, 1960. 
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Under the group ‘Wage.s’ basic wage and dearness allowance 
alone accounted for 94.5 per ccn*^. of the total and Incentive/ Produc- 
tion bonus for the balance. No payment in the form of Attendance 
bonus was renorted from any of the factories. The system of paying 
incentive bonus was found to be in existence in only one large factor / 
in West Bengal and the figure given above is solely due to this 
factory. 

8.2.2. Premium Pay for Overtime and Late Shifts — Under this 
head only the premium part of the payments made for overtime work 
or late shift were taken into account. For example, if a worker was 
paid one and a half times his normal rates of wages for working late 
hours only the extra amount paid to him, i..e., one half in this case, 
was tieatcd r>s the premium nav This efoment of payment constituted 
nearly 2 per cent, of the total labour cost in the industry. 

8.2.3. Bnviises — This component comnrised pavments made on 
account of Festival, Year-end. Profit-sharing and other such bonuses 
paid to emplovees. It formed the third imnortant element i.e., next 
only to ‘Wages’ and ‘Social Security Contributions’ and accounted for 
about 4 per cent, of the total labour cost. Its proportion wa.s more 
significant (4.43%) in ’arge factories than in small ones (1.38''v). Most- 
ly the expenses included under this head related to festival and vear- 
end bonus only, as the practice of paying other bonuses was entirely 
absent in the indusTy. 
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8. 2.4. Other Cash Payments — The figures given in the Statement 
8.1 snow that ‘otner cash payments’ consiituted only 0.18 per cent, of 
the total labour cost. Such payments were reported only in one of 
tne large factories of the Delhi and Punjab area and were attributable 
to gratuitous expenses. 

8.2.5. Payments in Kind — Very few factories reported such 
expenses in the industry, which were generally due to supplies of 
food articles to workers. This element formed 0.35 per cent, of the 
total labour cost. 

8.2.6. Social Security Contributions — Next to ‘Wages’, social secu- 
rity contributions were the most important element of the labour cost 
in the industry and accounted for 5.13 per cent, of the total. Informa- 
tion in respect of this component was obtained under two distinct 
heads: (a) Obligatory — i.e., those payments which the employers were 
required to make under certain labour laws, and (b) Non-obligatory 
i.e., those expenses which employers were incurring voluntarily. The 
results of the Survey show that none of the factories covered were 
incurring any expenses on non-obligatory social security measures. 
Thus the amounts reported were only those which fell under the head 
‘obligatory’. Statement 8.3 shows the break up of expenses under 
various sub-groups relating to obligatory social security contributions. 

Of the total expenses on social security contributions reported 
by the employers in the industry, provident fund accounted for 75.86 
per cent., retrenchment compensation 3.45 per cent., lay off 6.9 per 
cent, and the balance was attributable to the Employees’ State Insur- 
ance contributions. Only one of the small factories surveyed in West 
Bengal and one of the large factories in the Delhi and Punjab area 
reported a small expenditure in the form of compensation for employ- 
ment injury but the amount being very small it has not been reflected 
in the overall figures given in Statement 8.3. 

8.2.7. Subsidies — Under this head expenses incurred by employers 
in orovidinq various tyoos of facilities and services to their employees 
and their family members were recorded. These include Medical and 
Health Care, Canteens, Restaurant and Other Food Services, Com- 
pany Housing, Building Fund, Credit Unions and Other Financial Aid 
Services, Educational Services^ Cultural Services, Recreational Ser- 
vices. Transport, Sanitation (at w'ork places). Drinking Water facility. 
Vacation Homes, etc. The amounts recorded were net payments made, 
including depreciation and excluding capital expenditure. 

In the course of the pilot survey it was experienced that emplo- 
yers did not maintain separate records for the above mentioned items 
or the expenses incurred related not onlv to persons falling within 
the scope of the study but also to others. Due to these limitations the 
field staff was askeci to obtain estimates from employers, wherever 
separate data were not available. In case any expenses were inrurr^'d 
on workers covered by the study as well as on other employees, the 
amount wa.s estimated on the basis of the proportion which the per- 
sons covered under the study formed to the total emplovees. State- 
ment 8.4 presents the cost of subsidies per man-day worked in the 
industry. 



Statement 8.3 

Estimated Cost of Social Security Contributions Per Manday Worked in 1960. 
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Expenses on account of subsidies formed 2.83 per cent, of the total 
labour cost in the industry. The highest expenditure was on canteens, 
constituting 43.75 per cent, of the total expenses under the group. 
Next in the order were Company Housing (18.75%), Medical and 
Health Care (12.50%), Sanitation (12.50%), Cultural Services and 
Drinking Water facilities (6.25% each). 

8.2.8. Direct Benefits — The expenses reported under this head 
were related to cash pa 3 rments made by certain employers to their 
employees on such occasions as marriage of children or in connection 
with funeral expenses of workers. All such expenses were reported 
only by some of the large factories surveyed in the Delhi and Punjab 
area. But the amount spent on such items was so insignificant in rela- 
tion to ♦^he over all labour cost in the industry that it could hardly be 
reflected in the Statement 8.1. 

8.2.9. Payments related to Labour Cost — Under this group 
expenses relating to Apprenticeship Scheme and on the job Medical 
Services were recorded. A perusal of the Statement 8.1 (col. xii) will 
show that this element constituted only 0.71 per cent, of the total 
labour cost in the industry. Almost the entire expenditure incurred 
under this group was on account of Apprenticeship Scheme (99.9 per 
cent.) and the balance was attributable to on the job Medical Services. 

8.2.10. Others — Under this head, only those expenses which could 
not be grouped under any of the heads or sub-heads of the labour cost 
items were recorded. Some of the employers spent some money on 
the supply of soap, etc., which had been reported under this head. 
This element formed 0.18 per cent, of the total labour cost. 



Chapter IX 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

Bicycle Industry is one of those new industries of India which 
have made rapid progress within a very short pei iod. At the begin- 
ning of the First Five Year Plan, there were oniy 9 bicycle factories 
in the country employing 1,867 workers. However, by 19fai the number 
of factories had risen to 88 with an average daily employment of 
10,920, thus recording nearly a ten-fold increase in the number of 
factories and approximately a six-fold rise in the average daily em- 
ployment. In 1951 the total production of complete bicycles was only 
0.12 million but by the end of the Second Plan period it had risen to 
1.05 millions. 

The data collected in the course of the Survey show that on 30th 
June, 1961 the estimated total number of persons employed in the 
industry was 12,727. Of these, nearly 84 per cent, were “Production 
and Related Workers”, “Clerical and Related Personnel” constituted 
the next important group and accounted for 7.6 per cent, of the total. 
The other groups accounted for the rest. 

Nearly the entire working force in the industry consisted of men. 
Child or contract labour was found to be entirely absent and the 
number of women was negligible. The predominant system of pay- 
ment was by time and it covered 83 per cent, of the workers in the 
industry. 

Information collected in the course of the Survey in respect of 
employment status of production workers employed directly by 
managements show that 82 per cent, of workera in the industry were 
permanent and about 11 per cent, of workers were treated as casual 
employees. 

About three-fourths of production workers in the industry had 
less than five years’ service to their credit. Of the rest, almost all had 
not more than 10 years’ service. The shorter length of service of em- 
ployees seems to be largely due to the fact that most of the bicycle 
factories came into existence only recently. Such a conclusion is sup- 
ported by quite a low rate of labour turnover in the industry. The 
accession and seoaration rates were of the order of 3 per cent, only 
during the period July, 1960 to June, 1961. 

The average absenteeism rate in the industry during the above 
mentioned period was 10.7 per cent. The monthly rates reOect the 
usual nattern of higher absences during summer months and harvest- 
ing seasons. 

There has been no standardisation of wages in the industry on a 
country-wide basis. Barring factories in Punjab State, where mini- 
mum wages were fixed in 1958 for certain broad categories of work- 
ers, elsewhere wage structure was generally found to be based on 
individual bargaining. It is estimated that since 19.56 wage revisions 
affecting majority of the workers took place in roughly one out of 
every six factories in the industry and that too onlv once. Most of 
these were the results of voluntary decisions of managements. 
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The estimated average daily earnings of workers in bicycle facto- 
ries in the country were Rs. 5.18 in June, 1961. Similar figures in 
respect of men, women and the lowest paid production workers were 
estimated to be Rs. 4.03, Rs. 2.03 and Rs. 2.27, respectively. Consider- 
able disparities existed between the earnings of workers employed in 
aittereni areas as also of those employed in factories of ditterent size 
groups in the same area. No distinction existed in the rates of men 
and women, if employed on identical jobs. Disparity in the average 
earnings of lowest paid men and women workers were due to differ- 
ence in the nature of work done by the two groups in most of the 
factories. 

The average daily earnings of clerical and related employees and 
of those belonging to the group ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ 
were Rs. 6.50 and Rs. 3.03, respectively in June, 1961. 

Information collected in the course of the Survey in respect of 
main components of earnings shows that basic earnings (i.e., basic 
wape and dearness allowance) constituted nearly 91 per cent, of the 
total earnings. With the exception of two factories covered in West 
Bengal, everywhere else only consolidated wages were being paid. 
In only one of these, the dearness allowance was linked to consumer 
price index number. Payments of other allowances were reported in 
only stray factories and their share in total earnings was negligible 
in all cases except production bonus (5 per cent.) and overtime allow- 
ance (4 per cent.). 

There was no profit-sharing scheme in any of the factories. How- 
ever, nearly 26 per cent, of the factories were paying year-end or 
festival bonus. 

All the factories were found to be complying with the provisions 
of the law concerning hours of work, rest intervals and spreadover. 
While a largo majority of small factories worked only one shift, of the 
large factories only about a fifth worked one shift and the rest two or 
three shifts. Nearly one out of every six factories worked night shift. 
Tn such factories there was a regular system of transferring work- 
ers from one shift to another. While most of them paid some allow- 
ance or provided some amenities to night shift workers, a few had 
even reduced hours of work. 

Only 34 per cent, of factories in the industry had made suitable 
arrangements for sitting for all such workers as were obliged to work 
in a standing position. The defaulting establishments were all small 
factories. 

All the factories surveyed were found to have provided latrines, 
though the tvne of arrancements made varied considerably. Every- 
where the privies were found to be properly screened and had taps. 
The comnliance of the law in revard to urinals, however, was not as 
good. Only 76 per cent, of the factories had made such arrangements. 
The defaulting employers were mainly owners of small factories. 
With the exception of about 11 per cent, of factories, everywhere due 
care was being taken to maintain latrines and urinals in a sanitary 
condition. 
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Neax’ly 96 per cent, of the factories were found to be granting 
annua! leave to its employees in accordance with the provisions of 
the Factories Act. Data collected regarding the number of workers 
who availed of leave show that nearly 94 per cent, of workers had 
enjoyed leave during the year 1960-61. Majority of them enjoyed 11 to 
15 days’ leave. 

The system of granting casual leave with pay was found to be in 
vogue in 49 per cent, of the factories. However, the days allowed and 
the categories entitled for leave generally differed from one factory 
to another. 

Nearly 32 per cent, of the factories in the country were allowing 
sick leave with pay to their employees. The factories were all situated 
in the areas where the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme was not 
in force. As in the case of casual leave the type of workers who were 
entitled to sick leave varied and the period of leave granted ranged 
from 3 to 15 days in a year. 

The Survey shows a widespread practice of granting national or 
festival holidays with pay in the industry. It is estimated that such a 
practice existed in 92 per cent, of the factories. The number of holi- 
days allowed in a year ranged from 4 to 15 but near'ly 79 per cent, of 
the factories granted 6 to 10 holidays. All the factories were comply- 
ing with the provisions of the Factories Act regarding weekly offs. 

Drinking water facilities for employees exi.sted in all the bicycle 
factories covered in the course of the Survey. The predominant 
arrangement was water taps. Nearly 72 per cent, of the factories also 
stated that they made some arrangements for the supply of cool 
drinking water during summer months. These arrangements were 
mostly in the form of earthen pitchers. Only a few supplied refrigerat- 
ed water. 

Washing arrangements in one form or the other were also avail- 
able to workers in all the factories. All the factories supplied soap to 
workers and a few provided towels as well. Bathing facilities existed 
in 79 per cent, and lockers had been provided in 15 per cent, of the 
factories. 

Canteens were foimd to be functioning in all those establish- 
ments which were under a statutory obligation to do so. One-third of 
these canteens were being run by the contractors and the rest depart- 
mentally. Generally these canteens served tea. coffee and snacks at 
subsidised rates and all of them served meals as well. As required by 
law, Canteen Managing Committees had been constituted every- 
where and they fixed the prices of the items sold. In general, the lo- 
cation and hygienic conditions of the canteens were satisfactory. The 
percentage of large bicycle factories, which were under a statutory 
obligation to maintain rest shelters in the country was estimated to 
be 7’7.8 (i.e., 13 per cent, of the total factories). Of these, 57 per cent, 
had can+eens of the prescribed standards and hence were free not 
to provide a rest shelter. Thus only 43 per cent, of large factories (or 
5.7 per cent, of all factories) were defaulters in this regard. 
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First-aid boxes wore being kept in all the factories but in only 
53 per cent, of the cases they were found to be containing the prescrib- 
ed items and in about one-third of tne factories they were unaer tne 
charge of trained first-aiders. Ambulance rooms were being main- 
tained by all the factories which were statutorily required to do so. 
However, dispensaries were being maintained only by a few emploj'- 
ers. 


Nearly one-third of the factories were found to be devoting some 
attention towards recreation of their employees. All of them were 
arranging occasional film shows, dramatic performances and organis- 
ing religious and social functions. Some of them had also made 
arrangements for games but the nature and scope of arrangements 
varied considerably. In 61 per cent, of such factories, the cost of above 
activities was being met entirely by the management, in 28 per cent, 
jointly by managements and workers and in the rest partly by ad hoc 
contributions of employees and partly from welfare funds. 

Arrangements for the education of workers’ children existed in 
only two large bicycle factories in the country giving an overall per- 
centage of 7.5 for the entire country. None of the factories surveyed 
had made any arrangements for adult education. Only a negligible 
number of factories had grain shops. 

The information collected on housing shows that nearly 42 per 
cent, of the factories were prpviding housing accommodation to their 
employees. However, the benefit was not very extensive as only 10 
per cent, of the workers had been housed. 

The security against the contini?ency of old age which the wor- 
kers in the industry enjoy seems to be entirely due to the Employees’ 
Provident Funds Act, 1952, since none of the establishments covered 
in the course of the Survey had any provident fund scheme prior to 
the enforcement of this Act. At the time of the Survey the scheme, as 
framed under the Act, was in force in about 40 per cent, of factories 
in the country. It is estimated that 52 ner cent, of woi’kers in the in- 
dustry were members of the fund on 30th June, 1961. There was no 
scheme for payment of pension or gratuity in any of the factories 
covered. 

• On the basis of the information relating to industrial accidents 
collected in the course of the Survey, it is estimated that such acci- 
dents occurred in nearly 55 per cent, of bicycle factories and the pro- 
portion of workers involved in accidents was 33.8 per thousand em- 
ployed. About 93 per cent, of the workers were involved in minor 
accidents causing only temporary disabilities. No cases of occupa- 
tional diseases were reported from any of the factories covered. 

Trade unionism seems to have developed fairly well in the in- 
dustry. It is estimated that 48 per cent, of factories had trade unions 
and over 68 per cent, of workers were members of unions. More than 
one union existed in nearly one out of every five factories having 
unions. The proportion of factories having unions and of workers who 
were members of unions was considerably higher in large factories. 
The problem of multiple unions also was more in laree factories than 
in small ones. Managements of only 38 per cent, of factories having 
unions had accorded recognition. 
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By and large, the main activities of unions in small factories 
were securing of claims of their members under various labour Acts, 
and provision of relief to distressed members. The scope of the acti- 
vities of unions functioning in large factories was slightly wider. 
Many were providing recreational facilities and a few were engaged 
in welfare activities also. None of the unions had devoted any atten- 
tion towards adult education. There was little evidence of the growth 
of the system of collective bargaining and agreements. 

All the covered factories which employed 100 or more workers 
had framed Standing Orders. In addition some of the factories which 
were not under any legal compulsion had also framed Standing 
Orders. Thus it is estimated that at the time of the Survey 34 per cent, 
of factories had Standing Orders. Generally, these orders covered 
all workers. 

All the factories employing 500 or more workers had appointed 
Welfare Officers. However, only one-third of the factories which were 
under a legal obligation to constitute Works Committees had com- 
plied with the requirements. Besides a production committee consti- 
tuted in one of the factories, no other committees of any type were 
found to be functioning in any of the establishments surveyed. 

Information collected regarding the system of settling grievan- 
ces of workers in the industry shows that very few factories had 
made any systematic arrangements. The general practice was that 
whenever a worker had any grievance he approached the Manager 
or proprietor and made an oral complaint. 

Data relating to labour cost in respect of persons covered under 
the Factories Act and receiving less than Rs. 400 per month show 
that during the year 1960 the labour cost in the industry per man-day 
worked was Rs. 5.65. The cost was as high as Rs. 6.09 in large factories 
and in small factories it was only Rs. 3.63. ‘Wages’, i.e., basic wage, 
dearness allowance and incentive payments, constituted the main 
component and accounted for nearly 84 per cent, of the total cost. Its 
proportion was much higher in small factories (93 per cent.) than 
large ones (83 per cent.). Obligatory social security contributions and 
bonus accounted for about 5 and 4 per cent, respectively. Expenses 
falling under the group ‘Subsidies’ constituted about 3 per cent of 
the total. 



APPENDIX 

A Brief Note on the Sample Design and the Method of Estimation 

Adopted. 

1. Sample Design — 

For the Survey of Labour Conditions a multi-stage sampling pro* 
codure with industry as a stratum, with further regional strata for 
tiiose industries which were found to be highly concentrated in parti- 
cular regions or areas was followed. The registered factories belong- 
ing to taose industries for which regional stratification was found 
necessary were stratified, and each centre or area of high concentra- 
tion was taken as a separate regional stratum of the industry and 
tne remaining scattered factories were clubbed together into a single 
residual stratum. Establishments in an industry/regional stratum 
were arranged in a frequency distribution fashion with suitable class 
intervals and were divided into two size groups, large factories and 
small factories. On the basis of an optimum cut-off point derived for 
each industry/regional, stratum. The optimum cut-off point was so 
dei ived that if all the establishments in the upper size group were 
included in the sample, the results obtained would yield an estimate 
of overall employment within 5 per cent, error at 95 per cent, confi- 
dence interval, apd the sample size would be minimum. The optimum 
cut-off point varied from industry to industry, and between strata of 
an industry depending upon the number and the size of establish- 
ments. 

However, considering the limited resources available for the 
Survey of Labour Conditions and the practicability, etc., it was 
thought that a sample of 25 per cent, from the upper size group and 
121 per cent, from the lower size group would yield reliable results. 
However, the experience of earlier surveys had shown that due to 
(i) non-availability of very recent frame, (ii) closures, and (iii) units 
changing their line of production considerable shrinkage had occurr- 
ed to the desired sample size. Hence it was decided that for taking 
into account such closures, etc., the required sample size should be 
increased to allow for the above mentioned shrinkage in the sample 
size. Having thus increased the sample size, the units which were 
found to be closed or which had changed their line of production 
have been simply ignored and. no substitution for such cases has been 
made. 

Primary sampling units, namely, registered factories mines or 
plantations within an industry/regional stratum, were arranged by 
contiguous States and within each State by contiguous districts in 
a seroentine fashion so that districts formed a continuous chain from 
one State to another. Having arranged the list of units in the above 
manner, the units above the optimum cut-off point were taken in 
the upper size class and the rest in the lower size class. From these 
size groups, the required number of units were selected by systematic 
sampling with a random start. The frame on the basis of which the 
sample was selected for the Bicycle Industry was the list of register- 
ed Factories for the year 1959. 
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2. Method oj Estimation — 

In the course of the Survey various characteristics were studied. 
Some of which were correlated' with employment whereas there were 
others which were correlated not with employment but with the 
number of establishments. Consequently, two different methods were 
used for working out estimates. 

For estimating the totals of those characteristics which are highly 
correlated with employment such as absenteeism, labour turnover, 
earnings, labour cost, etc., ratio of total employment was used as 
blowing up factor. For estimating the totals of those characteristics 
which are not correlated with employment such as, number of units 
providing certain welfare facilities, etc., ratio of units was used as 
blowing up factor. Estimates of percentages have been arrived at by 
computing in each case the ratio of the estimates of the totals for the 
two characteristics involved. 

In any stratum the estimate for the total of x-characteristics not 
correlated with employment is given by — 
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the number of units which foaturnd in the 1959 list but were not 
fosituriiu^ in thehitost available list lu^arost to the period of survey in 
the upper and lower size groups, respectively, of the stratum 
concerned; 

the total number of units in the. sample (from 1959 list) in the upper 
and lower size groups, rospoctivoly, of the stratum conoenied; 


the number of sampled units, which were found at the time of the 
survey to bo closed or to have changed th(» line of 7»rf)duction and 
hence left out in the upper and lower size groups, rospf ictively, of the 
stratum eonecirned; 

the total number of x-characteristic in the ith sample unit of 
tlie upper and lower size groups, respectively, of the stratum 
ooneerned. 


The totals for an industry are obtained by summing up the totals 
obtained on the basis of the above formula for each one of the strata 
of the industry. 


In any stratum the estimate for the y-characteristics correlated 
with Employment is given by — 
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The totals for an industry are obtained by summing up the totals ob- 
tained on the basis of the above formula for each one of the strata 
of an industry. 
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